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ANY A MANAGER fears that he is engaged in a career race that 
will end in a photofinish between his retirement and his obsolescence 
for his job. Although the present generation has professional managers 
who are more competent in performing managerial duties than their 
predecessors, they are confronted with constantly increasing job de- 


mands {or the attainment of more difficult objectives. Managerial job 
demands have risen faster in the 20th century than managerial skills 


and proficiencies have been developed to meet them. The need for edu- 
cation to help business executives avoid obsolescence was recognized 
early in the present century. 

The first management education conference for businessmen in the 
United States occurred in October 1911, at the Amos Tuck School at 
Dartmouth College. For that historic occasion, there assembled for 
the first time the first researchers and contributors to management edu- 
cation and the early “Management Movement.” They included Taylor, 
Gantt, Barth, F. Gilbreth, L. Gilbreth, Cooke, Hathaway, Dodge, and 
others. 

The momentum of that first management education conference pro- 
duced the Society to Promote the Science of Management in 1912, 
which was renamed the Taylor Society in 1916, after Taylor’s death. 
Those societies sired the present S.A.M., which has fostered education 
for business in many programs. From the seeds of that first manage- 
ment conference and subsequent management societies, there has 
grown a lasting cooperative relationship between education and busi- 
ness practitioners. 

Schools of business and engineering have enjoyed great prestige and 
leadership resulting from the confidence and support of U.S. business 
executives. Practicing business executives have benefited from the con- 
tributions of educational institutions to the professional management 
journals, executive development programs, and to the advancement 
of research. 

Constant change breeds obsolescence in men and methods in busi- 
ness. Education can provide businessmen with adequate conceptual 
skills to enable them to avoid managerial obsolescence and to utilize 
the fruits of scientific research and technology for the benefits of world 
society. 

Obsolescence creeps up on us without notice, often bit by bit. Are 
you continually updating yourself through participation in courses, 
activities such as S.A.M. offers, and other self-educational opportunities? 

JOHN F. MEE, 


S.A.M. Vice President — Research & Development, 
and Chairman, 
Department of Management, 


Indiana University 
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Business was once stand-offish and patronizing toward 


scholars. Lately, it has become increasingly 


prevalent to hire them as valued technicians. Moreover, .. . 


the ROLE 


(Editors’ Note: This article is abridged from the 
author’s recent speech at the Easton, Pa. Area Chamber 
of Commerce Annual Dinner. ) 


W AMERICANS have believed in education. We have 
built more schools than any other people. We have sent a 
higher proportion of our population to school than any 
other people. 

We have believed in education, but—except for a small 
minority which only now is getting a hearing—we have not 
cared about education. Our chief demand upon the schools 
has been that they make our children socially docile. We 
have built magnificent edifices as monuments to our muni- 
cipal self-esteem, but for our educational program we still 
pay less than for our beer and our tobacco and our horse- 
race bets. Most important of all, we have neglected what 
must be the most fundamental concern in any service oper- 
ation, namely the personnel. 


‘Image’ of the Teacher 

The mainspring of the educative process is the teacher 
and the professor. We endow them with a benign character. 
We have a sentimental attachment for them. But we like to 
feel somewhat superior toward them. “They teach while 
others do,” it is said. In our popular image, the teacher 
blinks foolishly upon the amazing world of hard facts. 

The latest variation on this theme has appeared lately in 
the comic strip “Joe Palooka”. A scrawny little professor 
has discovered a secret punch with which he can flatten the 
mighty—and does. But the secret punch does not protect 
him from a seductive wench and her dastardly maneuvers. 
In the concluding frames, the disenchanted professor won- 
ders, “Strange, isn’t it, how a studious ‘Ph.D.’ like myself 
can be so dumb about the really important things in life.” 
The hapless and helpless Ph.D. has of course been rescued 
by the penetrating perception of the all-American nature 
boy, Joe Palooka! 

I remind you of this caricature image of the professor 
because it still determines attitudes and responses. The 
image has never been true. Now it is harmful, for it gets 
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today 


in the way of our facing facts. We need a radical revision 
of our thinking about professors and about teachers in 
general. We need also a radical change in the value we 
accord the academic approach to the world. 


New Role of the Scholar 

In our changing world the scholarly way has a more 
vigorous role than ever before. The absent-minded mathe- 
matician is a highly valued member of the teams that com- 
pute probabilities and interpret statistics. Industry will gladly 
rob the college of its physicist, whether his hair is long. 
absent, or cunningly crew-cut. The economist and the soci- 
ologist, the linguist and the anthropologist are importan 
to our economy and to the working out of international 
affairs. 

Unknowingly, almost unwillingly, we have been gradv- 
ally moved toward recognizing the practical value of the 
academic man and the academic temperament. In the lates! 
election, it was apparent that the professor was no longer 
a one-party gimmick. Both parties eagerly sought the sup- 
port of those who professed and commanded mind power. 
Our evolving regard is confirmed in our intuitive choice 0! 
hero images and leaders. 

When the frontier was to be opened, we made heroes of 
those who were restless, were physically strong, and took 
risks for opportunity. As we built our industrial plants, we 
prized most highly the dynamic and dominating leader who 
exhibited driving, even ruthless ambition. 

Now, in the 20th century, our concern is to achieve 
balance between dangerously conflicting forces. In the world 
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by K. 2oald Bergethon 


... demands their recognition 
as entrepreneurs 
and long-range planners 


of finance, we must seek to limit the uncertainties of the 
market place. Huge industries must define the necessary 
margin of profit with ever greater refinement when they 
negotiate wage contracts. We anxiously watch the monetary 
exchanges between our national economy and other national 
economies. In the political sphere, we balance forces pre- 
cisely to maintain a precarious peace as the bitter struggle 
goes on between our way of life and that of others. 

We hesitate in any field to allow unrestricted scope to 
drive, or dynamism, or force. We cannot afford to resolve 
disagreements by destruction. In sphere after sphere of 
activity, it becomes ever more necessary to establish what 
is possible and tolerable, rather than to insist on the 
privately or parochially satisfying. 

In this situation, the need for discriminating observations, 
the need for the most refined analysis, and the desirability 
of habits of judicial judgment are obvious to everyone. 


Support Needed for New Role of Teacher 

As voters and taxpayers, we will not do what is neces- 
sary in education unless we overcome the negative influ- 
ence of the professorial caricature in the comic strip with 
an image more suited to the facts and to our needs. 

Slowly we are being driven to improve salaries to attract 
people to teaching — and allow them to stay in teaching. 
But we are dragging our heels. We don’t want to go the 
whole way. We won't do as much as is necessary to attract 
into our classrooms the ablest of our young people. Our 
thinking is still ruled by the habit of under-evaluating intel- 
ectual power and those who produce it. 
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We must revise our thinking about the teacher as we 
have revised our thinking about industry. A generation 
ago it was a rare industrial plant which invested anything 
significant in what we now call development or research. 
Today, as a matter of course, industrial income goes into 
the development of new products, new markets, even 
knowledge which is so new as to have no immediate prac- 
tical application. In a world where industry is convinced 
of the need for ceaseless study, it is dangerously naive to 
assume that the instructors of our students can function 
adequately without the opportunity to keep pace with the 
continuing growth in reported knowledge and recorded 
insight. 


The Teacher as a Salesman 

You can think of the teacher as a salesman. Only a 
portion of the salesman’s time is spent with the customer. 
The preparation for the presentation and the follow-up are 
as essential as the exposure itself. During the exposure, 
success hinges on the rightness of the approach and the 
sensitive adaptability of the salesman. 

Indeed, the teacher must be a super-salesman. The sales- 
man deals with people who can be made to see an imme- 
diate and definable advantage to them in the product or 
service proffered. The teacher must “sell” his students on 
activities and procedures whose ultimate benefit the “cus- 
tomer” cannot appreciate. 

Is it unrealistic to say that we should place as high a 
value on the cultural representative in the classroom “sell- 
ing” the citizens of tomorrow on the things necessary to 
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Mr. Bergethon came to the U. S. as 
a youngster from Tromso, Norway. 
Lafayette College president since 1958, 
he has been associated with teaching 
and administration at Brown University 
and Syracuse University faculty. During 
World War Il, he distinguished himself 
in the management of the Walter 
, Kidde Constructors, Inc. He has been 
published extensively. 
Degrees: A.B., DePauw University, 1938; 
M.A., Cornell University, 1940; Ph.D., 1945; 
Litt.D., Brown University, 1959 and Franklin 
and Marshall College, 1959, respectively. He 
participates widely in educational associa- 
tions and community service activities. 


their welfare and happiness — as we put on the Madison 
Ave. representative who “educates” us in the delights of 
tailfins. 


Educator as Executive 

Again, we can think of the teacher and the professor as 
an executive. 

The teacher, like any office manager, must first have 
the quality of not needing hourly or daily supervision. Like 
the manager, the teacher must be able to supervise not 
only his or her own performance but also the performance 
of others. The teacher must be capable of project and 
operations planning. What he or she does on Sept. 20 
must be correlated with the desired development stage of 
Jan. 20, March 20, and June 20. The teacher has enor- 
mous responsibilities in personnel management. His or her 
effectiveness is constantly threatened by highly volatile 
public relations factors — like the prejudices of parents 
about their children — and about a million other things. 


Educator as Entrepreneur 

The professor in particular is in a real sense an entre- 
preneur. He makes a considerable investment at consider- 
able risk. Each year in graduate school represents certainly 
the investment of the earning potential for the period, at 
this time about $6,-7,000 per year. No candidate for a 
graduate degree receives any guarantees of success. After 
a year or two or even three in graduate school, a goodly 
portion of the candidates are declared “bankrupt” and must 
turn to other things. Even those who do get degrees have 
their rough times. 

It might be fair to compare the periods of qualifying 
examinations, of thesis research and writing, and the final 
examinations as the equivalent in anxiety, sweat, and tears 
(not to mention hours of labor) to the early months and 
years of any small enterprise in business or industry. 


Meeting the Competition 

The holder of the Ph.D. nowadays can generally get a 
job. In the current market in most fields, he will start teach- 
ing in a college at a salary lower than industry is offering 
the bachelor graduates of that same institution. 

If he wants to feed his family, the young professor must 
manage his resources, guard his time, establish his “public 
image” in addition to serving his very critical customers 
in the classroom. For he is in competition of the most rigor- 
ous kind for stature in his field of work. 
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His standing as a scholar in his field determines }j 
standing in the hierarchy of titles and privileges as ye 
as in the salary-structure of the campus. Publication 9 
research may not be necessary for local success. It is neg. 
essary if his market value is to be increased by active com. 
petition for his services. So, like any good businessmap. 
he must plow back some of his earnings in added devel. 
opment. This means buying books and journals, traveling 
to sources of information, attending conferences, and pat: 
ticipating in projects of various kinds — as well as de. 
voting free time in evenings, on weekends, and during 
summers to the increase of his scholarly acumen. 


Educator’s Primary Contribution 

The comparison of professor and doctor is perhaps 
the most apt of all. The doctor is highly prized becausy 
his work removes discomfort and danger. Moreover, we 
think of the doctor in terms of that moment which de. 


pending on his skill could prove to be either a passing } 


danger or the final calamity. The surgeon’s fee is not jus 
tified by his time at the operating table, but by all th: 
preparation necessary to the exercise of accurate judgment 
and precise skill at the crucial instant. 

The same incalculably valuable capacity for judgment 


must be there in the teacher as in the minister when the 


personal needs of his charges call for it. The healing balm 
of the right words from the minister and counselor can 
serve to salvage and further psychic health, as do the 
prescriptions of the doctor in the physical sphere. The in- 
cisive teacher and professor can serve as surely to releas 
the flow of personal power as the knife of the surgeon can 
preserve existence. The impact may not take place dra 
matically in an hour — and the full effect may become 
apparent only after years. This is why the “greats” in 
teaching are recognized all too often in fond reminiscence 
and posthumous memorials. 


Profits and Prophets 

Hitherto in the relatively short life of this republic we 
have valued the power of mind chiefly when it could be 
harnessed to increase production and profit. Now we need 
the power of mind to steer us past the danger of destruc- 
tion which human energy and ingenuity have made possible. 
and toward the ultimate goal of human dignity for all. 

The fact is that added production and profits will no! 
overcome our problems unless we give equal attention t0 
the production of prophets who can lead us out of this 
wilderness in which we find ourselves. We can, to be sure. 
use more wealth. But our very survival depends on using 
more wisdom. 

This means that education and the teacher must get ! 
larger proportion of our national income than they pres 
ently do. But this will not be enough unless we add the 
support of understanding and appreciation for the pro 
esses and people that may produce the prophets we need 
For in the final analysis, the maturity of our learned, ® 
well as of our learners, depends on the maturity of the 
populace of which they are a part. y+ 
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Management Education 
and the 


Behavioral Sciences 


CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


| Management Education 


Psychology, sociology, and anthropology are factors in the 


sound education of future managers, who may also contribute to these 


fields by discovering applications for the scholar’s “pure research” findings 


by Maneck S. Wadia 


N THE ACADEMIC world of management, the area that 
has generated the greatest interest and controversy in the 
past few years has been the one on the role of the be- 
havioral sciences in the study and practice of management. 
Most educators in the field of business agree that the be- 
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havioral sciences are important to any business curriculum 
and of even greater significance to the management cur- 
riculum. This view has been strongly seconded by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Ford Foundation reports, as 
evidenced by the following quotes: 

“All workers in the field agree that there is a big job ahead in 
cooperation between business schools and behavioral science 
faculty members to reforge many of the tools of the behavioral 
sciences and to build new ones in order to develop this stem 
from the modest level at which it must now operate to the 
crucial position it will surely have as the years go by.”! 

“Of all the subjects which he might undertake to study for- 
mally, none is more appropriate for the businessman-to-be 
than human behavior . . . By human behavior we mean most 
of the subject matter of the fields of psychology, sociology, 
and (cultural) anthropology.”2 


This article is, first, an attempt to provide the initial step 
in this emerging realm of knowledge by providing the defi- 
nition and scope of the behavioral sciences in the hopes 
that it will lead to more concrete studies and less confusion.‘ 
Secondly, this piece examines the major reason for the 
need and value of behavioral sciences in management edu- 
cation. Finally, herein are examined some of the means 
whereby the behavioral sciences may be integrated into a 
business or management curriculum. 


Definition and Scope of the Behavioral Sciences 

The term behavioral sciences has usually been utilized 
in conjunction with the social sciences. The Ford Founda- 
tion has perhaps been the most influential factor in making 
this term popular by covertly distinguishing it from the 
social sciences. Thus, Thomas H. Carroll, vice president of 
the Ford Foundation, makes the following statement: “In 
all likelihood the social and behavioral sciences will be 
applied increasingly to problems of business administration. 
The relevance of economics has always been apparent, but 
the application of other social sciences, particularly psy- 
chology, sociology, and social anthropology, are still in the 
pioneering stage.””* 

Usually psychology, sociology and cultural anthropology 
are considered the three main behavioral sciences. The study 
of human behavior is the common bond of these three dis- 
ciplines. The main distinguishing characteristics among these 
three disciplines are that psychology emphasizes individual 
behavior, sociology deals mainly with group behavior in 
modern society, and cultural anthropology devotes most of 
its efforts to the study of behavior among primitive groups. 
These sciences have the eventual objective of answering the 
question “why” about human behavior. A behavioral science 
is a body of systematized knowledge pertaining to how 
people behave, what is the relationship between human 


1. Pierson, Frank C. and others. The Education of American Business- 
men, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959. p. 327. 

2. Gordon, Robert Aaron and Howell, James Edwin. Higher Education 
for Business. Columbia University Press, New York, 1959. p. 166-167. 

3. This area has been examined by the author in the Reader’s and 
Editor’s section of Business Horizon, Writer, 1960. 

4. Carroll, Thomas H., “A Foundation Expresses Its Interest in Higher 
Education for Business Management”, Journal of the Academy of 
Management, Dec. 1959, p. 163. 


behavior and the total environment, and why people be. 
have as they do. 


Three Areas of Inquiry 

The above furnish us with at least three distinct areas of 
inquiry. Acquiring knowledge of 1) why people behave 
as they do is the most distinguishable characteristic of , 
behavioral science and the most difficult area of inquiry 
It has to be based on the successful study of 2) how people 
behave and 3) the relationship between the total environ. 
ment and human behavior. A large portion of the psycholo. 
gist’s, sociologist’s, and cultural anthropologist’s time js 
devoted to the first two areas. It is absolutely necessary 
that one have knowledge of how people behave and the 
polaristic relationship between human behavior and the 
total environment, before one can even attempt to find out 
why people behave as they do. 

By and large, the sociologists have been most successful 
in the first area, the anthropologists in the second, and the ) 
psychologists in the third. Attempts to coordinate and con- 
bine these fields for mutual benefit have already been made, 
as in the area of social psychology, organization theory, 
leadership studies, and culture and personality studies, bu 
the efforts in the synthesizing direction are not as strenv- 
ous as one would hope for. 


What Is a Social Science? 

All behavioral sciences are social sciences, but the con- 
verse is not necessarily true. The common ground is that 
they both have human beings as their central theme. The 
minimal definition of a social science is a body of system- 
atized knowledge pertaining to the activities of human 
beings. Thus, history, a social science, may be defined as 
a systematic written account of past events. The study of 
human activity in the past has a great bearing on history 
but history does not attempt to answer the question “why” 
of human behavior. Again, management, another social 
science, is the process of achieving a desired result through 
the intelligent use of human effort, without necessarily at- 
tempting to delve into the areas of inquiry of the behavioral 
sciences. Whenever the questions of human behavior be- 
come important, the behavioral sciences usually step in, 
or, if another science attempts to delve into the areas of 
inquiry of the behavioral sciences within its own discipline, 
that discipline comes closer to becoming a_ behavioral 
science. 

The areas of inquiry of a behavioral science are not, and 
should not become, the monopoly of the anthropologist, 
the sociologist, or the psychologists. Some managers may 
be in a much better position to study their workers from 4 | 
behavioral science point of view than would a sociologist, 
a psychologist, or an anthropologist. Similarly, many his- 
torians have successfully entered the fold of the behavioral 
sciences by covering the major areas of inquiry of the be- 
havioral scientists in their historical studies. However, the 
anthropologists, the sociologists, and the psychologists stil 
remain the “professionals” in the realm of the behavioral 
sciences. 
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The N« ed and Value of the Behavioral Sciences 

The nost important single factor that has led to the in- 
terest i: the behavioral and the social sciences is the strong 
need fe’ for the development of a management (or admin- 
istrative ' science. Due to the inherent nature of the discip- 
line, M.nagement science has to be a social science. As a 
science. it has to be of universal significance. Management 
science hopes to find the universals of the management 
process. to find managerial tools of universal significance, 
and to develop models and methods of universal applica- 
tion. This science hopes to bring together all knowledge 
pertaining to management into one distinct discipline. This, 
it is hoped, will make management science a universally 
applicable science. 

Hence, the emerging management science will be an 
applied science, standing approximately in relation to the 
behavioral sciences and certain social sciences, as medicine 
stands with respect to the biological and certain physical 
sciences.. Though at the risk of oversimplification, this 
concept can be better explained with a diagram: 


MEDICINE 


Practitioner 


Education 


A 


For better management education and for an accelerated 
pace in the development of management science, we must 
look to the behavioral and other social sciences for scien- 
tific generalizations and empirical data, as well as for re- 
search techniques which are applicable to our field and 
need to be translated into the already existing body of 
knowledge in management. 


Behavioral Sciences Integration in 
Management Education 

This brings us to the third and the final major aspect of 
this article; namely, the means whereby the behavioral sci- 
ences may be integrated into a business or management 
curriculum. 

Four separate, though not mutually exclusive, methods 
are envisaged, in an increasing order of importance to 
integration: |) the traditional method 2) the research 
method 3) the multi-specialist method and 4) the cluster 
organization method. 

The traditional method is the one which is presently used 
by most schools of business. According to this philosophy 


MANAGEMENT 


Practitioner 


Education 
/ 


Biological and Physical Sciences 


Behavioral and Social Sciences 


Arrows indicate present flow of knowledge. 


One of the major reasons why management has not fur- 
ther developed as a science is because so far we have relied 
mainly on deductive logic. We have adopted generaliza- 
tions developed by educators and practitioners, then dis- 
seminated them to students of management as universal 
truths, without taking the variables into consideration. What 
we are seeking in management education is, in the words 
of Bross: “The successor to Reason-Science. The new tech- 
niques introduced by the scientists closed the gap between 
reason and the real world by means of an inductive logic.”° 
In terms of our diagram, the biological and physical sciences, 
by emphasizing inductive logic, have provided the educator 
and the practitioner with a science of medicine. It is hoped 
that the behavioral sciences can do the same for man- 
agement. 


3. | am grateful to Dr. James D. Thompson, director, Administrative 
Science Center, the University of Pittsburgh, for this concept and 
for the diagram that follows. For further discussion of this concept 
see Thompson, James D. “On Building an Administrative Science”, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, June 1956. 

6. Bross. Irwin D. J.. Design for Decision, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1953; p. 17. 
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of integration, a student majoring in management takes 
some compulsory basic courses in one or more of the be- 
havioral sciences, usually in the sophomore or junior year. 
It is presupposed by the proponents of this philosophy that 
these courses, usually offered by the departments of psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology, will give the students 
the necessary background for the application of these fields 
to management. 

This method is of little value unless there is a sufficient 
flow of information and understanding between the man- 
agement faculty and the behavioral science faculties as 
well as among the faculty members encompassed by the 
behavioral sciences. Usually, where this method of integra- 
tion is used exclusively, little effort is made in this direc- 
tion. The result is that there is a wide chasm between what 
is taught in the behavioral science courses and its appli- 
cation to management. These courses offer the fundamentals 
of the behavioral sciences and leave the integrating up to 
the students. 

The research method is useful for integrating the be- 
havioral sciences in management education especially at the 
faculty and graduate student levels. Faculty members from 
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the department of management can and do undertake joint 
research projects with faculty members of the departments 
involved in the behavioral sciences. The research methods 
and tools of the behavioral sciences are more sophisticated 
than those in the realm of management and are readily 
applicable to management research. Also, graduate students 
in management, interested in data collection and empirical 
analysis, can and do work under guidance of faculty mem- 
bers in the behavioral sciences. 

The obvious shortcoming of the research method is diffi- 
culty in communication. However, research is an important 
basis of education and for the accumulation of knowledge. 
Students must be instilled with a desire to pursue truth 
objectively, no matter where it is found or where it will 
lead. The spirit of research, coupled with the presentation 
and analysis of current research findings, is an important 
method for the effective integration of the behavioral sci- 
ences in management education.’ 

The third method of integration is the one in which the 
departments of management retain the services of a person 
who possesses capabilities in the area of management as 
well as in one or more disciplines included in the behavioral 
sciences. The multi-specialists method is the ideal way of 
combining the traditional as well as the research method. 

If just a specialist in the behavioral sciences is retained 
by the management department or the school of business, 
it would incorporate the disadvantages of both the tradi- 
tional method as well as the research method. 

However, a multi-specialist is in the best position ‘to 
overcome the integrating problem posed by the traditional 
method and the communication problem posed by the 
research method. Perhaps, the greatest advantage of this 
method is that the multi-specialist is under the jurisdiction 
of the department of management and is therefore primarily 
concerned with management education and his ‘efforts are 
directed towards the objectives of the management depart- 
ment. 

The major problem in utilizing the multi-specialist method 
is the lack of sufficient number of multi-specialists to fill the 
ever increasing demand for their services. There is an 
increasing recognition of the value of inter-disciplinary 


7. The first two methods were discussed at the Indiana University 
D.B.A. Conference Spring Semester, 1959-1960, by Professor William 
G. Scott, College of Commerce, DePaul University. I am grateful to 
Professor Scott for some of the concepts discussed under these two 
methods. 


A native of Bombay, Mr. Wadia is 
currently Ford Foundation professor, 
Administrative Science Center, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Previously, he served 
as assistant professor, department of 
management, Indiana University, where 
he also served as faculty advisor to the 
S.A.M. Student Chapter. Degrees: B.A., 
1952; M.A., Indiana University, 1954; 
M.B.A., Indiana University, 1957; Ph.D., 
Indiana University, 1956. He is a mem- 
ber of S.A.M., TIMS, and the Academy 
of Management. 


approach not only to management but also in other academic | 
areas. Chancellor Litchfield has suggested some practices | 
to correct some of the rigidities of overcompartmentalization | 
in university organizations. Among Litchfield’s suggestions 
is the one that “we must modify the thought that there cap 
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be only one organizational pattern existing at any one time, @ 


In fact, there are many intersecting organizational relation. 
ships of a formal character which new problems and oppor. 
tunities will bring into being. To traditional departmental, 
school, and college structures, we must add the clusters 
of crossing interests which also require formal structuring,” 

The cluster method for the integration of behavioral, 
sciences in management education would involve the estab-| 
lishment of a separate department.’ Ideally, this department | 
would include a faculty composed of members from the 
three behavioral sciences, from management, and from the 
other social sciences. Their primary objective would be 
furthering management education and such a department 
could combine the traditional, the research, and the multi- 
specialist methods without incorporating any of their dis- 
advantages. 

The greatest advantage of the cluster method is that it is 
the best suited for the development of a management science. 
As pointed out earlier, this is the most important need for 
and value of the integration of the behavioral sciences in| 
management education. The greatest disadvantage of the. 
cluster method is the expense involved in establishing such 
a department or center on a continuing basis. However, 
funds for the establishment of such clusters will be more 
readily available once the value of this method of integra- 
tion is more widely accepted. 


Conclusion 

The behavioral sciences are still in a state of infancy 
when it comes to providing immediately useful analytical 
concepts and empirical knowledge for management educa- 
tion. They will not provide any immediate or easy solutions 
to any particular management problems. What the behav- 
ioral sciences will provide is theories, methods and research 
findings, and a strong potential for more empirical knowl- 
edge, analytical concepts, and models, which can be of 
value to the further development of management both as 
a science and as an art. 

The behavioral scientists will not voluntarily make their 
contributions applicable and available. It is our responsibility 
as educators and practitioners in management, to investigate 
into these fields, separate the valuable from the useless, 
adopt the necessary ideas, promote research within the areas 
which are of special significance to us, and integrate the 
knowledge from the behavioral sciences into the study and 
practice of management. + 


8. Litchfield, Edward H. “Organization in Large American Universities: 
The Faculties”, Journal of Higher Education, October 1959, p. 357. 

9. The term “Center” has come into greater usage where the Cluster 
method has been employed. Two cases in point are The Administre 
tive Science Center, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania, and the International Center for Advancement Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


industrial 


engineering education 


Report of a survey of the opinions of the indusirial engineering department heads 
in 51 universities and colleges. Deals with such aspects as 


breadth of curriculum, work experience, and graduate study 


by Robert D. Fowler 


Wine CONDUCTING RESEARCH into the composition of 
the industrial engineering curricula, it became necessary to 
determine the current thinking of the leaders in industrial 
engineering education. To do this, a questionnaire was sent 
io all department heads of 51 Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sonal Development-accredited industrial engineering de- 
partments. 

To strengthen the validity of the findings from this 
questionnaire, an attempt was made to secure a 100 per cent 
response. This, of course, would not insure validity of 
individual questions, but would insure that each accredited 
school would be represented by a signed questionnaire. 

A great amount of time was spent on the design of the 
questionnaire with the aim of keeping it as short and concise 
a8 possible, but informative as well. Personal letters were 
‘ent with each questionnaire explaining the purpose of the 
‘tudy and requesting the respondent’s cooperation. Follow- 
up letters and postal cards were sent after a suitable interval 
of time. The initial mailing plus the follow-up material 
produced 40 responses; a second mailing of the question- 
naire returned 9 more, and finally, telephone calls brought 


inthe last 2, giving a 100 per cent response to the question- 
i 


Survey Results 

It is felt that the responses to these questions will be of 
Interest to the practicing industrial engineer for several 
fasons: first, he should be aware of current thinking in 
lindustrial engineering curricula so that he can properly 
advise young people considering industrial engineering as 
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a career. Second, if they do not agree with the stated views 
of the industrial engineering education leaders, then they 
should make their divergent views known. The views of 
the practicing engineer should be a strong influence in 
formulating the future course of industrial engineering 
education. 

In preparing the report on the most important results of 
the questionnaire, the answers to some questions, such as 
“What major changes have been made in your curriculum 
during the past three years?” were considered too involved 
to include here. 

Q: Approximately how many students do you now have 
enrolled in your industrial engineering program? 

This showed a range of from 25 students at several schools 
to 700 students at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Q: Do you feel there is a need to place emphasis on basic 
principles rather than technical details? 


Currently a professor at West Virginia 
University, Mr. Fowler has served as 
industrial engineer Carbide and Car- 
bons, Lockheed Aircraft, and Owens 
Corning. Summers since 1960, he has 
been functioning as senior research 
engineer, Lockheed missiles and space 
div., Sunnyvale, Calif. Degrees: B.S.- 
E.E., B.S.-I.E., Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1944, 1949, respectively; M.S.- 
1.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
1960. Membership: Human Factors 
Society, National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers, and American Society for 
Engineering Education. 
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Strongly Urge 


Approve 37% 
Neutral 0% 
Slightly Disapprove 0% 


Strongly Disapprove 


[] 2% 


Q: What change do you plan in industrial engineering 
electives? 


Increase 


| 31% } 


Decrease 


| 17% | 


No Change 


52% 


Q: Do you feel there is a trend to introduce advanced 
technical material into the undergraduate industrial engi- 


neering courses that should be given in graduate courses? 
Definitely | 22% 

Probably | ] 34% 
Undecided | | 14% 


Doubtful 


7] 18% 
Definitely Not [| 12% 


Q: The average I.E. graduate needs much more (19.5% ), 
somewhat more (48%), same (32.5% ), somewhat less 
(0%), much less (0%), industrial experience prior to 
graduation than he now receives. 


Q: Do you favor at least one required summer session in 
addition to the regular four-year program? 


Yes | ail 29% 


No | 


71% 


Q: Is there a cooperative program available to your 
students? 


Yes | | 35% 


| 65% 


Q: Are two or more options in industrial engineering the 
answer to the apparently increasing scope of industrial 
engineering field? . 


No | 


Definitely = | 12% 

Probably y | 27% 
Undecided 16% 

Probably Not | | 22% 
Definitely Not | | 23% 


Q: In regard to the five-year as opposed to the four-yea, 
curriculum, do you strongly urge (14.5% ), approve (19%) 
neutral (3/%), slightly disapprove (/4.5% ), strongl 
disapprove (2/% ). 


Q: Do your required physics courses for industrial engineer 
go into modern physics; i.e., solid state physics? 


Yes | 


709, 


No | 30% 

Q: Do you feel that the master’s degree will become a 
much a necessity to I.E.’s as the Ph.D. is presently to the 
chemist and physicist? 


Yes | 


73% 


No | | 27% 


Q: The MS. degree in industrial engineering should follow 


the B.S. degree by 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, other we years 
Years 

0 | | 14% 

| 26% 

13% 

+ 

0% 


Implications of Survey 


Other questions and comments by the respondents re 


vealed several trends and changing concepts in the industria 
engineering curricula: the industrial engineering curricul: 


is changing from a much less descriptive and do-it-yourself ' 


program to a more analytical one. It is becoming mor 
management oriented as it takes over many managemem 
decision areas through the use of mathematical program 
ming, queueing theory, and statistical decision theory. 

The authors feel that the reduction of credits in shop work 
surveying, and mechanical engineering along with th 
addition of courses in higher mathematics, modern physics 
operations research, electronic data processing, statistics 
etc., as revealed in a study of the catalogs is evidence thal 
a number of these schools are actively working on theif 
curricula. The lack of these courses in many curricula ma 
be an indication that some schools are not making th 
necessary effort to stay abreast of a rapidly changing fiel 
— industrial engineering. 
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ss Wit! Some 12.000 ‘Actives’ — 
%), 
uncer From all of us at Remington Rand stems a natural and profound inter- 
est 1 the “products” of the University Division of S.A.M. We have two 
70%, logical reasons for this, which I will try to point up in as few words as 
possible. 
Our products are designed primarily to help management do a better 
job. The proper application of many of these prod- 
me a ucts in the business office results in better control of 
to the the various phases of business operations. These 
“tools of management,” as we call them, did not all 
originate or were not all conceived in our labora- 
tories or in the minds of our engineers. Many of them 
came about by working closely with the user to find 
a better way to keep records, to control costs, to 
follo q store and find business data, or in general, to make 
by Dause L. Bibby, his day-to-day operations more efficient. 
years President, Sperry G 
é ; ood management men on the other side of the 
Rand Div., Remington , 
Rand Corp. & desk have often helped us devise a better product 
(Please turn to p. 25.) 
ntree to Career Can Come Partly via College S.A.M. Participation 


S.A.M. University Division “Passes in Review 


‘Junior’ Chapters Accent 
Learning by Doing 


One of the reasons for the tremendous de- 
velopment of this country has been the 
sharing of ideas and the passing on of the 
know-how learned from experience. It was 
not security from cradle to grave that made 
America great! In this exchange of ideas, 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment has played an increasingly important 
part ever since the original Taylor Society 
organized in 


1912. 

Through the years 
f the student chapters 
L of the Taylor Soci- 
‘ ya ety and later of 
S.A.M. helped to 
Le maintain student in- 


“ terest in our chang- 
iJ ing economy even 
though they were 


tt constantly faced 

by Harold Fischer, with a struggle for 

_ President, existence. Some im- 

University Division provement was noted 

in the years following World War II. In 

1954 we had 59 student chapters with 1910 
members. 


Seven-Year Surge; Purposes 

In that year, a new era was ushered in 
for the student chapters with the establish- 
ment of the University Division. During the 
succeeding six years the division moved 
forward, quantitatively and qualitatively, and 
today /90 chapters in the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico, are playing an 
important part in the education of youth 
for careers in business. More than 12,200 
members were enrolled during the 1960-61 
academic year. 

The University Division of S.A.M. en- 
deavors to strengthen and make more real- 
istic Management education. The program 
has been designed for students preparing 
for careers in the many functional areas of 
business and industry in which the practice 
of good management is essential. 

Providing business with a better product 
to train, mold, and refine to meet its needs 
is the goal of the division. To realize this 
goal, attention is focused on certain imme- 
diate objectives: 

1. To bring together executives in 
business and students preparing to go 
into business 

(Please turn the page.) 


A well-grounded academic background com- 
bined with a basic practical management 
know-how—like that to be acquired through 
meaningful S.A.M. participation—can be an 
invaluable, enduring asset. Such a _ back- 
ground upon graduation can often be par- 
layed into an entry job with bright prospects, 
looking to progressive management respon- 
sibility. 
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Near Threefold Chapter, Sixfold Membership Gain Since ’54.. . 
Increase Universi 


Certainly Phenomen 


Learning by Doing 


(from preceding page) 

2. To serve as an effective medium 
for the exchange and distribution of in- 
formation on the problems, policies, and 
methods of industry and management 

3. To provide students with the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the organizing, 
planning, directing and controlling of the 
activities of an organization dedicated to 
the promotion and advancement of the 
art and science of management. 


Activities Programming 


Meetings, conferences, news bulletins and 
magazines, seminars, round-tables, plant vis- 
its with business executives, research proj- 


ects, and community services give students 
an insight into the practice of the manage- 
ment profession. Students, in addition, are 
given the opportunity to apply the princi- 
ples of good management in the planning, 
directing, and co-ordinating of the many 
activities of the individual chapter under 
the supervision of the faculty advisor of the 
chapter. 

S.A.M. headquarters national office, to- 
gether with the Senior Chapters, composed 
of leaders in business, education and gov- 
ernment, assist the Student Chapters, upon 
request, in organizing and planning educa- 
tional activities, in providing speakers and 
published material, and in arranging plant 
visits and management conferences when- 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 
UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


(Thousands Enrolled 
during academic 


ever possible. 


Remington Rand Performance Awards 

Remington Rand, Division of Sperry Rani 
Corp., made possible the development ani 
operation of the Performance Awards Plan, 
which was designed to encourage and provide 
the means for measuring and recognizing 
policies, activities, and procedures tha 
strengthen the individual chapter, increas 
its value and service to its members; and 
embody good management organization, 
planning, and control. 

A live, dynamic chapter will be creative 
in its thinking and in its programming, con- 
tinually seeking new areas to penetrate, ney 
activities and projects to develop, and new 


CHAPTER GROWTH 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF 
SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


year) Chapters 
13 190 
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Academic year 


(a) As of Oct. 1 


(b) Estimated from July 1 data. 
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Academic year 
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ivision Membership Chapters 
Momentum Still Gathers 


(from preceding page) 


services (0 render to its members, the insti- 
tution, industry, and the community. 


Hamilton Watch Awards 

A good chapter program stimulates mem- 
bership growth. An electric watch is award- 
ed by the Hamilton Watch Co. of Lancaster, 
Pa., to the leading chapters in membership 
growth each year. 

Through the Remington Rand and Ham- 
ilton Watch Awards, these two industrial 
organizations are making a significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of manage- 
ment education and to the development of 
youth. The views of the presidents of the 
two companies, Dause L. Bibby and Arthur 
B. Sinkler, appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Benefits from Perspective 

The diversified programs provide students 
with an insight into the practice of the 
management profession and further the 
growth of all students, regardless of their 
academic major, by stimulating their think- 
ing, widening their knowledge, inculcating 
a sound attitude toward work, and devel- 
oping a better understanding of business 
and of the free enterprise system. 

The individual student member learns by 
doing, and develops more fully through par- 
ticipation. He has the opportunity to apply 
the principles of good management and 
organization in planning and directing the 
operations of the chapter. 

Friendships are made and valuable con- 
tacts are established. S.A.M. membership 
is helpful, too, in a personnel file or on a 
job application. Furthermore, the postgrad- 
uate membership in the Senior Chapters of 
S.A.M. for graduating Seniors facilitates 
their transition from “campus to career”. 

The S.A.M. program is a valuable sup- 
plement to the classroom. Members of the 
S.A.M. Senior Chapters and business execu- 
tives in general realize what S.A.M. con- 
tributes to the development of the indi- 
Vidual both during and after college and, 
a a result, are looking more and more to 
the leaders of the University Chapters as 
potential members of their managements. 

Through active participation in the many 
activities of a student chapter, members 


(Please turn to p. 25.) 


More About 
Univ. Div. 
“Plus Factors” 
on pp. 25-6-7 


The University Division= 
Eifective Preparation 
For Business 


The University Division of S.A.M. provides an excellent opportunity 
for an undergraduate to become better acquainted with the application 


of modern management principles and techniques to 
business. Through the Society’s publications, lectures, 
field trips, and seminars, textbook learning is co- 
ordinated with practical experience. Exchange of 
and businessmen 
contributes to the over-all thinking, including solutions 


viewpoints with other students 


to business problems. 


I have seen the results. Robert W. Shea, a graduate 
of Clarkson Institute of Technology, although only 
26, is a key member of my staff. As a management 
analyst he carries out a variety of important assign- 
ments. He was promoted to this job because of the 
valuable experience he gained in personnel manage- 


ment. 


Mr. Ofner, class of '49, has apparently built his 
career along sound management lines (see text). 
Beginning in college, his S.A.M. exposure con- 
tinues to be fruitful and conducive to a better 
understanding of S.A.M. tenets and management 
philosophy generally. (See col. 3, par. 3, p. 26.) 


by John B. Joynt, 
Vice President, 
New York 
Central Railroad 


J. Alan Ofner, since receiving 
his B.A. from Antioch College in 
1949, has moved up in personnel 
and management, having experi- 
ence with a large department store, 
a research organization, and a 
leading management consulting 
firm. He is now manager of organ- 
ization planning for J. C. Penney 
Co., Inc. 

There are thousands like Bob 
and Alan, thanks to the University 
Division. It was General Harmon 
who said, “It is the job of West 
Point to graduate future generals, 
not second lieutenants.” Likewise, 
it is the goal of the University 
Division to turn out managers, 
executives, and future presidents, 
not just college graduates, and this 
it is doing very well. 
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The "management education" task seen from several viewpoints: the enterprise, the individud 


for Business 


_—_—— is the function of executive leadership 
anywhere. Business management is obviously the function 
of executive leadership in business organizations. It is per- 
formed at all levels of the organization from and including 
ownership to, but not including, the levels of operative 
performance. The objectives of a leader are primarily those 
values that should be contributed by his organization. These 
are the values that justify the existence of the organization. 
These must be contributed with due consideration for the 
personal interests of organization members and other col- 
lateral interests. These values, therefore, are the objectives 
of management functions. 


ORGANIC 
MANAGERIAL FUNCTIONS 


Creative Planning 


of Work 
Organizing 
Work of 
Operating 
Empl 
Controlling 
& Evaluating 
Work of 
Operating 
Employees 


Creative Planning 
of Work 


The work of management breaks down primarily into 
three organic functions: creative planning, organizing, and 
controlling the work of operative employees, directly or 
through subordinate executives. Some management authori- 
ties differentiate certain phases of these organic functions 
and regard them as organic in their own right. Other author- 
ities differentiate certain leadership aspects or functions that 
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are not separable for organizational purposes. In any event, 
most management educators use some basic breakdown of 
Management functions as a foundation for their courses, 
There are a number of reasons for this: |) Such a break- 
down facilitates the work of management education. An 
initial step in the solution of any problem is a breakdown 
of the problem into its elements. 2) It supplies a useful 
foundation for staff organization planning. 3) It is helpful 
in developing and maintaining effective and harmonious 
staff-line relationship. There are other reasons in addition 
to these. 

A distinction should be made between management edu- 
cation and management training. Management education 
has to do with imparting or acquiring knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the work of planning, organizing, and con- 
trolling the activity of the business organization. This work 
is accomplished through executives and operative employees 
who have been brought together in some organized rela- 
tionship, under the command of a leader, for the accom- 
plishment of certain objectives. The required breadth of 
background and experience increases as one progresses 
upward through the organization toward top executive 
echelons. 

Management training, on the other hand, is concerned 
with imparting or acquiring the skills required for the use 
or application of the knowledges that have been indicated 
above. Management is a mental activity. The work of the 
executive is concerned largely with problem-solving thought. 
It is necessary for the executive to make decisions in the 
performance of his organic function and to assure their 
effective, economical execution. The managerial skills that 
must be imparted or acquired, accordingly, are mental, not 
manual or mechanical. 

In this article, the term management education is used 
broadly to cover the work of imparting or facilitating the 
acquisition of both managerial knowledges and managerial 
skills. 


Importance of Management Education for Business 
The justification of any function is found largely in its 
ability to produce, at an acceptable cost, values for which 
there is a legitimate need. (A value, of course, is merely the 
satisfaction of some need or desire—spiritual or material, 
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by Ralph C. Davis 


intangible or tangible.) The major groups to which man- 
agement education must contribute values are 1) society 
2) the business community and 3) the individual manage- 
ment student or executive. 
|. Society 

An expanding economy has a great need for business 
statesmanship. Educational contributions to the develop- 
ment of such statemanship are, therefore, a proper objective 
of management education. 
2. The Business Community 

Management education can help provide the following: 
4) management philosophy that will serve as a sound ethical 
foundation for an exercise of statesmanship in any organi- 
zation b) people who have been educated broadly, and 
trained in effective thinking for the solution of business 
problems c) contributions, through research and conse- 
quent publication of knowledge, that will aid executives in 
the solution of business problems, citizens in formulating 
public policy concerning business, and society through an 
extension of the frontiers of business science d) basic con- 
cepts underlying the solution of major problems of a com- 
pany or industry e) assistance in executive development 
through continuing educational services f) contributions to 
an understanding of private capitalism, a free market econ- 
omy, and the functions and responsibilities of business 
leadership. 
3. The Individual 

Listed below are some needs of individuals that may be 
served by management education. (The individuals may be 
students in schools or colleges, or practicing executives in 
business organizations): a) a basic understanding of con- 
ditions and problems in the area within which the individual 
hopes to have a successful career b) the ability to apply 
logical thinking to the solution of business problems c) a 
broad cultural background, together with specialized studies 
in management, as a basis for effective business leadership 
and professional competence and d) a preparation for a 
Personally fruitful and socially useful life. 


Business Executive Leadership Needs in Flux 

It is the function of business organization in a free econ- 
omy to create and distribute values, under competitive con- 
ditions, at a competitive cost and a price that will leave a 
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competitive profit. The requirements for executive leader- 
ship in the modern business organization are changing be- 
cause our economic, political, and social philosophies are 
changing. As a result, the objectives of our society are 
changing. 

It is obvious that we shall be faced with great changes 
during the decade of the 60s. Management educators must 
be prepared to redesign their educational courses and pro- 
grams to accommodate them to these changes. It is probable, 
for example, that management development at the level of 
minor operative management must become largely the re- 
sponsibility of the individual company. The supervisory 
executive is usually concerned with the details of procedure 
that enter immediately into the execution of projects, jobs, 
or specific undertakings. Executives at middle management 
and top management echelons need an administrative 
knowledge of the problems of supervisory management but 
not a technical knowledge. 


Breadth of Business Management's Function 

The business organization is primarily an economic in- 
stitution. It is not a political organization or a social agency. 
Its immediate objectives are certain economic values that it 
sells to its customers, and it hopes, at a profit. Its ultimate 
objectives are continuing contribution to an _ increasing 
standard of living for our citizens, as indicated above. It 
has also certain obligations to satisfy fairly the objectives of 
employees, the community, and society. These are collateral 
objectives, however. They must rank below the primary 
economic service objectives of the business organization. 

When the collateral objectives of an organization are 
elevated above its primary service objectives, the purpose 
and character of the organization are changed basically, and 
its effectiveness as an economic institution tends to deteri- 
orate. It is doubtful, for this reason, whether the economic 
effectiveness of any advanced socialist economy can equal 
the economic effectiveness of a free enterprise economy, 
based on the right of private property. 

The obligation to accomplish long-range economic ob- 
jectives does not relieve business leaders of their obligation 
to exercise due consideration for the collateral social and 
personal objectives of the business organization. The man- 
agement of a private enterprise in a free economy rests on 
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these and other related concepts. Management educators 
have an obligation to acquaint their students with them. 

In the field of business, we have many complex manage- 
ment problems in manufacturing, marketing, financial, trans- 
portation, and many other business establishments. These 
problems are interacting. Business activity, furthermore, is 
being affected by the economic, environmental, political, 
and social changes that are taking place. The higher one 
goes in a business organization, the more one must have a 
broad, basic understanding of such factors. The management 
educator has the task of aiding individuals to develop what- 
ever capabilities they may have for evaluating current 
change in the light of the history of the problem, for pro- 
jecting changing value bases, and for arriving at decisions 
concerning the values that customers will need or desire at 
some time in the future. It is obvious, conversely, that the 
details of operative procedure have little place in manage- 
ment education, except for illustrative purposes. Such details 
tend to become obsolete almost before the individual can 
complete a course of instruction. 


Levels of Instruction 

Management educators, whether in colleges, companies, 
or professional societies, are faced with problems having to 
do with levels of instruction, as well as course content 
matter. We may distinguish for purposes of discussion be- 
tween formal management education and continuing man- 
agement education. Formal management education is given 
largely, but not entirely, at our colleges and universities. 
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management at the undergraduate level, at the graduate 
level, or at both. There is a trend toward keeping manage. 
ment education at the graduate level. An increasing differ. 
entiation between “pre-management” education and pro- 
fessional management education is probable. Pre-manage. 
ment education is likely to be taught more and more ip 
our arts colleges as the field of management continues its 
professional evolution. Professional management courses o{ 
graduate caliber will be taught increasingly in graduate 
schools or colleges of business administration. 
It must be recognized, however, that a profession maj 
draw its knowledges from any related pure or applied field 
There is some tendency for management educators in 
schools of business administration to assert that manage. 
ment education has its roots in the social sciences. It does 
Management educators in engineering schools feel, natur- 
ally, that engineering is the foundation subject for manage- 
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ment ir an industrial society. It is true also that an increas- 
ing standard of living depends increasingly on the pro- 
ductivity of capital, rather than labor. However, manage- 
ment is an evolving profession which can and does draw 
needed insights from the humanities, the natural sciences, 
the physical sciences, the social sciences, or any other field 
of pure or applied knowledge that may be helpful. 

Professional education cannot cease with the completion 
of some formal educational program. It must continue 
throughout the life of the practitioner. Otherwise, both the 
practitioner and the profession tend to lag behind the pro- 
gress of society. 


Most of our collegiate schools of business run executive 
development programs. Our professional management soci- 
eties, both general and special, have excellent educational 
programs. Most large companies, and many small ones, have 
management educational programs ranging from conference 
courses in supervisory management to management develop- 
ment programs in the field of general administrative man- 
agement. It is quite common, of course, for university teach- 
ing personnel to participate in such programs. Continuing 
management education will become increasingly a major 
force in the development of our economy—and our society 
—during the *60s. 
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Teaching of ‘Functional’ Courses 

The work of a business organization breaks down initially 
into the organic functions of the particular business field. 
Since the business organization is an economic institution, 
its organic business functions are 1) the provision of capital, 
which is the initial store of value in a cycle of value con- 
version and creation 2) the creation of required utilities in 
the desired goods or services and 3) the distribution of 
these goods or services, into which the required utilities 
have been built. In a manufacturing establishment, these 
are the functions of finance, production, and marketing. In 
some other kind of economic institution, these organic 
functions are something else. Each organic function breaks 
down increasingly, with business growth, into its line and 
staff function. These break down into managerial and 
operative functions. 

Our management courses tend to break down and to be 
organized on an institutional basis, a functional basis, or 
both. On an institutional basis, these are concerned with the 
management problems of business organizations in a major 
business field, such as manufacturing, distribution, trans- 
portation, finance, insurance, and others. Such courses must 
be concerned also with the broader problems of the field 
as a whole in relation to the economy and to society. On a 
functional basis, these are concerned with the problems of 
line and staff groups found commonly in all or most busi- 
ness establishments in a major field. 

A course dealing with management of a particular staff 
function can aid in the development of the individuals’ 
capabilities for problem solving thought. It can be broaden- 
ing at the same time, since all organizational considerations 
and relationships that bear on the problem, both internal 
and external, should be considered. 

Some of the criticisms of so-called functional courses 
have been made by behavioral scientists, economists, social 
scientists, and others not directly responsible for the de- 
velopment of management education. Some of the criticisms 
rest on the naive assumption that the content matter in these 
courses deals largely with the details of methodology. In- 
struction in a problem area that is found in hundreds of 
concerns which supply diverse goods and services can deal 
only with basic objectives, fundamental principles, and gen- 
eral methods of approach to the common problem. As 
noted previously, the details of “system” have a high rate 
of obsolescence in an economy that is growing and chang- 
ing rapidly. Such details are only of passing value, and for 
illustrative purposes. 


EXECUTIVE BREADTH 


An executive gains perspective and de- 
velops insight in the process of thinking 
about intangibles. The extent of this devel- 
opment is reflected in the quality level of his 
ability to handle such “factors, forces, and 
effects’? — those projected into the future, 
besides those present. 
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The decisions as to the form, place, and value of func. 
tional courses in management education are the respon. 
sibility of professional management educators. One does not 
usually ask a physical scientist to design a bridge, despite 
the fact that the applied science of civil engineering rests op 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, and mechanics, 
On the other hand, a good research or design engineer would 
welcome good ideas from any source. The acceptance of 


these ideas would not relieve the designer of his responsi- 


bility and authority for the development of a design that js 
professionally sound. Management educators must accept 
their professional responsibilities for the design of fune- 
tional courses in their field, and must insist on their rights 
of decision. 


Administrative Management 

Administrative management may be defined as that field 
of management which deals with the objectives, functions, 
and problems of organizational components as whole en- 
tities. This definition includes all organizational groups from 
the corporation as a whole down to the smallest unit or 
section in the department. 

Operative management is concerned largely with the man- 
agement of the making or doing function. It deals with the 
problems involved in the current execution of jobs, projects 
or undertakings as scheduled. 

It is the responsibility of top executives to determine for 
their organizations what changes may take place in the 
economic, social, and political philosophies of our people; 


Economics 


Psychology 


Management 
Today 


Cultural Anthropology 


The behavioral sciences "'sift and weigh" intangibles. A man 
trained in the natural sciences gravitates toward quantitative 
thinking. Consequently, he may feel at sea when dealing in 
the behavioral sciences where quantification is rare, difficult, 
and often of dubious value. 


what changes in the environmental conditions of life may 
be expected; and how such changes in value bases may 
affect the demand for our goods or services at some future 


time. The general executive must have the breadth of back- ' 


ground, the vision, imagination, and the ability to engage 
in qualitative analysis and evaluation of intangible factors. 
forces, and effects in a developing situation. He must be able 
to project his thinking far into the future. 
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It is »bvious that many of these qualifications cannot be 
supplie: by books and courses in instruction. Management 
education can help the individual to help himself in qualify- 
ing him-elf for the ranks of general administrative executives 
provided that he has what it takes to begin with. It is obvious 
also that the problem of education for general administra- 
tive Management must differ from the related problem of 
education for technical staff management or line operative 
management. Any executive at any level should be able to 
work intelligently and effectively with his superiors, subor- 
dinates, and associates. It is in the field of general admin- 
istrative Management, accordingly, that the major disci- 
plines must meet to give the general executive the breadth 
of understanding that he needs. Top Management has need 
for the technical specialist, particularly at subordinate levels. 
There are dangers, consequently, in the recent emphasis on 
the “generalist”. It is still a requirement that the general 
executive must have an administrative knowledge of the 
functions under his command. One can delegate certain re- 
sponsibilities and authorities, but one cannot abdicate, usu- 
ally, and stay on the payroll. 

There has been, a decreasing emphasis on “functional 
courses” in some graduate schools of management, accom- 
panied by increasing emphasis on courses in the field of 
general administrative management. There can be no ob- 
jections to such a shift in emphasis. 


Management Teaching Methods 


Teaching methods are as important to the educator as 
surgical procedure is to the surgeon. The knowledge and 
training back of a procedure is more important, of course. 
Educators can always produce a debate concerning the 
merits of various methods of teaching a given subject. In 
view of the purposes of this article, pedagogical techniques 
for the teaching of management courses can be left safely 
to management educators. 

It might be helpful to note that there are differences of 
opinion concerning a “principles approach” and a “case 
approach” to the teaching of management subjects. So far 
as this writer is concerned, the two approaches are com- 
plementary. A principle is a truth, or something that is 
accepted as a truth, that sets up a cogent, meaningful rela- 
tionship between cause and effect. In the business organi- 
zation, as in any other organization, the cause is work and 
the effect is value. In the business organization, we hope to 
market the value at a profit. 

It is evident that one cannot develop capabilities for 
effective thinking without implementing the embryo execu- 
tive with principles and general methods of approach for 
the accomplishment of business objectives. This implies 
some mental training in application. The devices that may 
facilitate such training may range from thought-provoking 
questions through simple problems, incident cases, special- 
ized cases to integrated business cases and beyond. 


Management Research 


One of the criteria of a profession is the ability of the 
field to engage in organized and coordinated research that 
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advances the field to higher levels of service. Much research 
in the field of management is being done, of course, by 
universities and professional societies. It does not compare 
usually, either in quantity or quality, with the research work 
that is being done in the physical sciences or in medicine. 
Much of the present research work is being done by gradu- 
ate students, or by management professors when, as, and if 
they can find the time and money. It can be expected that 
there will be a further development and extension of man- 
agement research during the 60s, by business organizations, 
professional societies, and universities. 

An increasing interest in management philosophy de- 
veloped during the “SOs. There were some good reasons for 
it. An increasing number of large corporations were devel- 
oping long-range planning methods. It is difficult to evaluate 
and project the passing scene without a philosophy as a 
guide. A sound management philosophy supplies a sound 
basis for integrating interests—for the development of good 
public relations, labor relations, investor relations, and, in 
fact, good business relations generally. A sound philosophy 
includes necessarily a logical statement of business objec- 
tives and business policies. 

Some of the best presentations of management philosophy 
have been made by general executives in some of our large 
corporations. With a few exceptions, the contributions of 
professional management educators in the field of manage- 
ment philosophy have not been notable. Yet, management 
education that is not based on a sound management philo- 
sophy cannot be sound education. It may be expected con- 
fidently that management educators will become more pro- 
ductive in this area. 

The duty of the management educator goes beyond an 
obligation to contribute to the development of a sound 
philosophy for American management. It includes educa- 
tion of the public in the basic tenets of such a philosophy. 
There is already substantial agreement as to what these are. 
Uniformity is incompatible with competitive effectiveness in 
a free market economy. Nevertheless, we must have some 
substantial unity of thought and action. 

However, in a society whose economic processes are 
based on private capitalism, public education cannot be an 
instrument for authoritarian indoctrination. Off the campus, 
the management educator has the same right to advocate 
and promote his point of view as any other citizen. 

In general, management educators have not presented 
forcefully, effectively, and publicly the case for private 
enterprise. Businessmen have presented the case, sometimes 
presenting well the case for private capitalism. It has not 
been good enough, however, to hold the increasing owner- 
ship or control of the means of production by the state to 
a necessary minimum. The situation of educators, under 
state capitalism in advanced socialist economies, indicates 
that the rights associated with academic freedom are not 
exempt from an application of this principle. The personal 
and professional interests of management educators should 
motivate them to participate actively in the education of 
the public concerning sound management philosophy in a 
free-market economy. 7 
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A PROPOSED 


FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION EDUCATORS 


Five parties of interest and their relation one 
to another delved into. The parties include 
student, parent, community, profession, 
school administration — but, alas, 


not management of business 


by Robert D, Hay 
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WW should a college professor of business administration 
have a code of ethics? There are several good reasons: 
1. Voluntary compliance with a code of ethics tends 
fr —" to promote public acceptance of the teaching profes- 
a sion. This acceptance is needed at the present time. 
AWG 2. Good morale is likely to exist in those organ- 
lh izations where a code of ethics is subscribed to. Volun- 

ANA tary cooperation is likely to happen. 
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3. A code of ethics promotes a profession. It is a 
sign tat teaching is a professional activity. 

4. A professional code of ethics tends to attract 
better professors, better students, and better education. 

5. A code serves as criteria to solve disputes and 
differences of opinion. 

Thereiore, the following code is proposed for considera- 
tion of the members of the profession. Perhaps some asso- 
ciation may wish to adopt it or adapt it as a standard of 
conduct. It is submitted in all humility as a start to make 
the profession a true profession. 


Responsibility to the Student 
The professor’s primary responsibility is to his student. 
He aids the student in his growth and development, helping 
him to gain knowledge, understanding, and skill. He helps 
the student to be a responsible member of the college, the 
home and the community, and to be happy personally as a 
citizen of the world in which he lives and in the business in 
which he works. 
The professor should 
1) Deal fairly with each student regardless of race, 
creed, sex, or nationality. 
2) Encourage the student to set up worthy and 
ethical objectives for himself. 
3) Aid the student in selecting a vocation or pro- 
fession for which he has an aptitude and opportunity. 
4) Respect the confidence of a student as a trust. 
5) Where possible, encourage the student to use his 
leisure time in wholesome and enlightening ways. 
6) Refuse to accept any remuneration for tutoring 
members of his own classes. 
7) Be objective in discussing any religious, political, 
or economic views in his classroom. 


Responsibility to the Parent 
The professor should recognize his responsibility to the 
parents for the student’s growth and progress, and he should 
be ready to cooperate with the parents for the best interests 
of the student. 
The professor should 
1) Avoid making remarks that might undermine the 
student’s confidence in his home. 
2) Provide an opportunity to meet with the parents 
to discuss the student’s progress. 


Responsibility to the Community 
The professor has an obligation of public trust which 
involves not only ihs own personal conduct, but a responsi- 
bility to the community as well. 
The professor should 
1) Participate in community activities that are ac- 
ceptable to him as an individual and to the profession. 
2) Remember that his students have first call on his 
time and energy. 
3) Help to keep the people informed of the col- 
lege’s progress and particularly the advances made in 
his own field. 
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4) Demonstrate, by personal example, that Ameri- 
can citizenship involves responsibilities as well as rights 
and privileges. 


Responsibility to the Profession 
He helps to improve the status of the profession by de- 
veloping high standards, and he improves his own status by 
taking an active part in his professional organizations. 
The professor should 
1) Continue to improve his position in his profes- 
sion by maintaining active membership in professional 
organizations and by making his professional life one 
of continuous growth. 
2) Encourage young men and women of outstand- 
ing ability to consider the profession as a life work. 
3) Improve his own professional growth by such 
procedures as research, travel, conferences, consulting, 
and attendance at professional meetings. 


Responsibility to School Administration 

The professor should maintain a constructive and friendly 
attitude toward his superiors, and he should respect the 
authority of those in administrative positions. 

The professor should 

1) Endorse and follow ethical administrative pro- 

cedures, such as 
a. Aiding the promotion and advancement of 
those best qualified by experience and ability. 
b. Keeping legal contracts unless canceled by 
mutual agreement. 
c. Conducting college affairs through the estab- 
lished channels of the university. 

2) Respect the confidence of his fellow professors 
and take pride in their professional and personal 
achievements. 

3) Be discreet with his criticism, which should be 
of a constructive nature and which should stem from a 
desire to improve the situation or problem. 

4) Seek a position in a professional manner, avoid- 
ing such practices as the indiscriminate distribution of 
applications or asking for a specific position known to 
be filled by another teacher. 

5) Accept no compensation from producers of in- 
structional supplies as pay back for the use of such 
teaching aids. 

6) Cooperate in the development of school poli- 
cies. 


Both professor and head of the man- 
agement department, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Arkansas, Mr. Hay is, in addition, 
a prolific and much published writer of 
both books and articles dealing with 
business administration and account- 
ancy. Degrees: B.S., 1944, C.P.A., 1949, 
and M.B.A., 1950; Ph.D., Ohio State 
Univ., 1954. He is a member of S.A.M., 
Academy of Management, Controllers 
Institute of America, and American 
Business Writing Assn. 
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Review of 


EXECUTIVE RETIREMENT AND EFFECTIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT by Richard A. Beaumont and 
James W. Tower. Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., New York, 1961; 248 pp., $7.50 


There are two processes at the root of all 
discussions of effective management. One is 
the process of rationalization—the attempt 
not only to bring every practice into intel- 
lectual harmony and consistency with every 
other practice in business but also to blend 
both the short time and the long time per- 
spectives into a unity. The other is the re- 
sult of a commitment to the notion that 
there is really only one best way of doing 
anything — a way which, when found, elimi- 
nates problems connected with assuring con- 
tinued survival of the organization in a 
competitive frame of reference. These are 
not independent processes but two aspects 
of a problem-solving attitude whose ulti- 
mate aim is to guarantee results. 

Often this orientation finds expression in 
the taking of surveys of practices, and in the 
accumulation of data for the purpose of 
throwing light on the need for rational- 
ization as well as for providing information 
on the dimensions of the problem. 

The staff members of Industrial Relations 
Counselors who authored this research proj- 
ect, started with such a survey —a study of 
the retirement practices of 274 companies in 
a variety of industries. The major segment 
of the study is made up of companies with 
over 5,000 employees. Mail questionnaires 
were supplemented with field studies of 46 
firms. 

The prime concern in this report is with 
the relationship between executive retirement 
and corporate goals. This brings retirement 
policy within the purview of effective man- 
agement. The organization is viewed as hav- 
ing definite manpower (staffing) require- 
ments which change from time to time for 
a variety of reasons. Retirement policies and 
programs are seen as related to the preser- 
vation of the vitality and leadership useful- 
ness of the executive group as a whole. 


Perspective for Policies 

A wide range of practices were uncovered 
in the survey. Explanations for the diversity 
range from adjustment to past events in a 
firm’s history to basic differences in indi- 
viduals to whom retirement policies are 
finally applied. At the same time, it is evident 
that the size of the organization itself and 
the nature of its long-range staffing play 
important roles. 

The authors are fully aware that when 
executive retirement practices are viewed 
primarily from the standpoint of effective 
management of the corporate destiny, many 
complex forces enter into the determination 
of retirement policies and into the applica- 
tion of such general policies to the particular 
case. They have also noted some of the 
broader implications of the age distribution 
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Management Bookshelf 


of the population for the future as it touches 
on the attainment of national economic aims. 

The volume provides a perspective for the 
development of action rather than a guide 
to action itself and as such is a book for the 
chief policy-making executive faced with the 
task of shaping the future of his company 
by providing for succession and motivating 
the top executives. 

The typography facilitates easy reading 
and understanding — something which is not 
true of a lot of books reporting on research 
projects! 

EDWARD WISNEWSKY, 
Executive Vice President, Gleason Steel 
Corp. 


Review of 


PROGRESS IN OPERATIONS RESEARCH, VOL- 
UME I. R. L. Ackoff, editor, John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1961; 505 pp., $11.50 


This is the initial volume of a series which 
will review and evaluate the development 
of new concepts and techniques in opera- 
tions research. The series is sponsored by 
the Operations Research Society of America 
and the publisher. The emphasis of this 
volume lies in the area of technical — i.e., 
mathematical — achievements in inventory 
theory, linear programming, dynamic pro- 
gramming, queuing theory, sequencing the- 
ory, replacement theory, simulation, gam- 
ing, and decision-value theory. A chapter 
is devoted to each of these subjects. 

As the editor points out, these chapters 
are “sandwiched” between two other chap- 
ters —the top slice being “The Meaning, 
Scope and Methods of O.R.”, and the bot- 
tom layer being “Progress in O.R.: The 
Challenge of the Future.” This reviewer 
found both slices rather stale and out of 
place in this volume. Under proper rewrit- 
ing, these chapters, which take more than 
50 pages, could have made a concise intro- 
duction to the volume and the series. 

As one would predict, the chapter on 
mathematical programming is twice as large 
as any of the others and in this case repre- 
sents an excellent, rather up-to-date sum- 
mary and discussion of the subtext. The 
reader can find out where linear program- 
ming has been and where it is now. The 
majority of the other chapters are handled 
in a similar fashion. However, the success 
of some of them is in question because 
they attempt to highlight and not discuss, 
or more important, not evaluate, what has 
been accomplished in each area. 


Good Start on Orientation 

In summing up, I conclude that the vol- 
ume offers the reader in O.R. a fine collec- 
tion of background material of past accom- 
plishments in O.R. One may _ question 
whether or not this volume is any different 
from the many other collections of papers 


IN-BASKET: 


Mgmt. Must Acknowledy 
Calculated Risk As 


Integral Part of Progress 


“The role of management changes as 
ciety changes,” Mr. Henry B. du Pont, vio: 
president and director of the du Pont C 
said recently before the Midwest Mana. 
ment Faculty Conference at Bowling Gre: 
State University. 

“Where we used to hire a man to fill, 
job in a well-defined area, with set pr 
cedures, we now find more and more ofte 
that we must pick an able man first an 
look to him to develop a program to sol; 
new and challenging problems. Obvious) 
this system works only if you find the righ 
man and give him the freedom, authorit 
and backing that he needs. 

“Finding the right people is frequently ; 
problem,” he said. “There is a large deman( 
for scientists and engineers, and everybod 
knows such gentlemen are in short suppl 
However, the problem that concerns us thi 
evening does not lie in the area of technic: 
manpower. The problem is to find peopk 
who can deal with conditions that resu| 
from expanding technology. Here, we fac 
an equally critical shortage which deserve 
high priority . 

“We need people who will try unusu 
approaches and explore extraordinary idea 
recognizing as they do so that many time 
such approaches will fail and such idea 
will prove unsuitable. 

“We need this venturesome attitude in 
the training as well as the practice of man- 
agement, for all of us, whether we ar 
businessmen or educators, must acknowl: 
edge the fact that the calculated risk is an 
integral part of progress. 


“The one error that could cost us mos} 


dearly,” Mr. du Pont continued, “and the 
one that would be least excusable, would 
be to bypass all risks and avoid all’ projects 
on which our judgment may prove fallible 
I know of no desirable goal that has ever 
been reached without chance of failure. The 
times call for a confident approach in which 
the lessons we learn from our mistakes an 
failures may lead us in the end to new 
triumphs. For if we cling to certainty and 
adhere only to the safe course, we shall 
in the end, compound the greatest error of 
an.” 


on O.R. However, if we look at it as the 
beginning of a series which will really a 
complish the objectives of reviewing am 
evaluating progress in O.R., it is a fine statt 
The non-technical audience of S.A.M. cal 
benefit from its contents by reading th 
narrative sections and descriptions of appl 
cations contained in most of the chapter 
One’s appreciation of O.R. (and its jargon) 
can be greatly enhanced by such a reading 
SauL I. Gass, | 

Senior Mathematician, International Bus: 
ness Machines Corp., Federal System 
Division, Bethesda, Md. 
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learning by Doing 

from 1) 

acquire the traits essential for effective func- 
joning our rapidly changing business 
world. 


University Professors Observe: 

“If you are to be a manager tomorrow, 

vou must be a manager today. What can 
you do to be a manager? You can manage 
your time; you can manage your work; 
you can manage your extra-curricular activi- 
ties; you can manage to meet and associate 
with intelligent people; you can manage to 
meet and listen to business executives; you 
can manage to become a student leader. 
What you are to be, you are now becoming. 
Your membership in S.A.M. should assist 
vou in this development.” 
“The ability to think and the ability to 
lad are two great gains to be attained in 
college. It is here that membership in S.A.M. 
offers a golden opportunity. For leadership 
isa creature of slow growth and must be 
nurtured little by little and creative think- 
ing is not done in a vacuum but is the re- 
sult of past actions and experiences. The 
role of S.A.M. is to help to develop these 
two great qualities — straight thinking and 
leadership — providing the effective mecha- 
nism for their practice.” 

“Why do students join an organization 
like S.A.M.? In any organization there are 
generally at least two types of people; the 
doers and the talkers. During the time that 
ithas been my privilege and pleasure to be 


—Ewing Galloway 


Recognition of Leadership 


The development of capable and resourceful leaders for business and 


of commerce. 


by Arthur B. Sinkler, 
Pres. & Chmn. of Bd. 


Hamilton Watch Co. cause. 


associated with S.A.M., I have been more 
than surprised by the conscientiousness and 
enterprise of the officers and members. With 
a surprising intensity they have given of 
their talents, time and energy to make 
S.A.M.’s year profitable and successful for 
all. Their enthusiasm is contagious, their 
resourcefulness at times surprising, their 
determination to do a good job refreshing. 
The ability of the officers of S.A.M. to plan, 
organize and carry through a rather com- 
plex and crowded program of activities is a 
tribute to their maturity.” 


Student Members Comment: 

“The individual member of S.A.M. is 
presented with the opportunity for well- 
rounded development in the field of man- 
agement, not only by taking what the Society 
has to offer, but also by contributing his 
own ideas. Through the media of publica- 
tions, meetings and personal contact with 
other members, an S.A.M. member is able 
to acquire a vast amount of the newest 
information concerning techniques, proce- 
dures, and methods. Through the round- 
table discussions, writing, and speaking, he 
is able to express himself. Through the con- 
stant development of his management phi- 
losophy as he progresses in his profession, 
he becomes equipped to aid in the improve- 
ment of relations with other managers and 
executives within and outside of his own 
organization. All of these enhance the broad- 
ening of his outlook, the reliability of his 
judgment, and the quickening of his per- 
sonal accomplishment as well as enable him 
to enrich himself through new friendships, 
prestige, and opportunity.” 

“My association with the Society will 
temporarily terminate as my assignment 
with the Army is taking me to Saigon in 
March. The value of this affiliation will 
probably then get a true test but the ex- 
perience and fellowship plus the education 
already seems immeasurable.” 


College Administrators Say: 
“Successful operation of a student chap- 
ter is a managerial challenge in itself which 


industry is recognized as vital to the perpetuation of 
the American free enterprise system and to social 
progress. The Hamilton Watch Co. has instituted 
the S.A.M. Student Chapter Awards as one of its 
efforts to encourage young men in college to prepare 
for management and leadership roles in the world 


Each year the company furnishes nine watches 
to be used as awards in the University Division of 
S.A.M. It is Hamilton’s way of encouraging young 
men to discover that personal growth comes only 
through service to a cause greater than oneself. And 
the pursuit of enlightened management procedures 
— the basic aim of S.A.M. — is certainly a worthy 


early develops executive ability and self- 
confidence in both officers and members. 
S.A.M. is a good investment.” 

“We are proud of our S.A.M. Chapter and 
we shall continue to give the Chapter our 
full support and co-operation.” 

The university chapters are extending 
their thoughts beyond their own immediate 
needs and have participated in many ways 
in community and college services: “Careers 
in Business” seminars to acquaint high 
school seniors with opportunities in the 
different fields of business administration; 
campaigns for funds to purchase business 
management books for the college library; 
United Fund projects; blood banks; Mus- 
cular Dystrophy and Heart Fund drives. In 
addition to the assistance provided, these 
community activities give S.A.M. members 
experience which should serve them in good 
stead when they later assume executive posi- 
tions which demand a participating role in 
community affairs. 


Active, Diversified Services 


One student member remarked, “S.A.M. 
is doing more than any campus group I've 
ever belonged to.” 

The high-level management conferences 
held for both business executives and stu- 
dents have been stimulating and productive. 
Here are typical conference topics: “Elec- 
tronic Data Processing,” “The Broader Per- 
spective of Decision Making,” “New Break- 
throughs in the Use cf Human and Physi- 
cal Resources,” “Modern Human Relations 
in Business,” “Enlarging Managerial Ca- 
pacity — The Core of Executive Develop- 
ment,” “Management Deals with Human 
Needs,” “Supervision—The Key to Success- 
ful Management,” “Management Looks to 
the °60s.” Business, the community, the in- 
stitution, as well as the students are bene- 
ficiaries of these well organized and suc- 
cessfully operated management meetings. 

College administrators are recognizing the 
value of these conferences for the commu- 
nity as well as for the students, as evidenced 


(Please turn to p. 27.) 
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S.A.M. University Chapters 
Build Better Leaders 


At the chartering of the University of 
Baltimore S.A.M. Student Chapter in 1947, 
I told our charter members, “You are the 
future managers of American business and 
government and, as such, you have a great 
responsibility and an opportunity —a_ re- 
sponsibility to set an example for other 
students in research, study, judgment, and 
leadership and in developing a better under- 
standing of our free enterprise economy and 
way of life; an opportunity to acquire a great 
knowledge and understanding of business, 
management, and human relations, so that 
you will have the ability to effectively man- 
age and make sound decisions when you 
enter your career fields.” 

Today these student members, many now 
business executives, are meeting these chal- 
lenges and opportunities and through their 
achievements in management are making a 
great contribution to business and our eco- 
nomic growth. Through them, the Society 
for Advancement of Management has also 
made a great contribution to the advance- 
ment of management. 


For Example — 


Let us take the case history of a few of 
those 1947 charter members. Edgar A. Col- 
lison, president of the chapter, worked hard 
for S.A.M. all during his college years until 
he graduated in 1950. Upon graduation Ed 
got a job with International Harvester and 
continued his studies in our evening law 
school, during which time he was advisor to 
the student chapter and headed the alumni 
club. 

As a result of his leadership developed 
through his S.A.M. activities and his ability 
to organize, plan, and follow through, he 
continued to progress in his job and became 
a credit supervisor. After receiving his law 
degree he decided to explore new opportun- 
ities and using his S.A.M. contacts he soon 
found the opportunity he wanted. The 
Chrysler Corp. selected him for a team of 
young executives to head one of its new 
developments and he went to Detroit. There 
he made good and within a year other na- 
tional companies were bidding for his ser- 
vices. In January of this year Ed Collison 
joined the Glidden Co., heading the inter- 
national promotion and development of its 
credit sales program. So ten years after 
graduating from our student chapter, Ed has 
the kind of position college men dream 
about. He feels his work and experience 
gained in S.A.M. student activities contrib- 
uted greatly to his success. 

Another interesting case is John Faraclas 
who organized many of the social affairs and 
monthly banquets of the student chapter. 
He acquired, as a result, an interest in 
restaurant management and upon graduation 
in 1950 he opened a modest restaurant. 
Through hard work, imagination, and per- 
sistent effort, his little eating place grew into 
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Baltimore’s famous Myschantons. John feels 
his S.A.M. activities had a great deal to do 
in giving him the ability and confidence to 
launch and build his own successful enter- 
prise and his fellow members are still his 
most ardent supporters. 


Opportunity for Development 


More efficient and effective management 
of man and his resources is the only answer 
to our business, public and economic prob- 
lems. The developments of our scientists 
and research engineers are amazing and they 
have made our civilization possible, but it 
is the genius of management that turns these 
marvels into useful products and services to 
serve and lighten the burden of mankind. 

S.A.M. student membership is the best 
possible training ground for a college student 
who wants to prepare for the challenges and 
opportunities of our dynamic economy. I 
have found that college students are better 
students because of their affiliation with 
S.A.M., and I know they are better citizens 
because his studies will give him knowledge 
and understanding, but his S.A.M. mem- 
bership will give him the opportunity to put 
his knowledge into actual practice and to 
get the thinking of other ambitious manage- 
ment students and Senior Chapter members 
who can be most helpful in formulating 
sound thinking and guiding him along the 
right path. 


Other Successful Experiences 


Similar success stories can be told for 
countless graduates who have gone on to 
make their name in the business and profes- 
sional world. Space limits us to just a few. 

James I. Toy, jr., B.S. and M.B.A., 
1949 and 1950, respectively; Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business. He was an 
outstanding student and leader in campus 
activities. He was a member of Sigma Chi, 
the Union Board, Blue Key, YMCA Cabi- 
net, baseball team, and other campus 
activities. Upon graduation, he entered the 
savings and loan business and is presently 
the president of the Rock River Savings 
and Loan Association, Rockford, IIl. 


Richard L. Fleming, B.S., 1950; M.B.A., 
1951; Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness. He was an outstanding scholar rank- 
ing first in his undergraduate class; he was 
a leader in many campus activities; he 
served in the Navy; he was a member of 
Phi Delta Theta. Upon leaving college he 
worked for Armstrong-Cork then was per- 
sonnel manager for Vernco Corporation 
in Columbus, Ind., and is presently man- 
ager—personnel administration, Cummins 
Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 


Our Evening College chapters likewise 
have had a successful experience with their 
graduates making good. 


by Clifford C. James, 
Dean, School of 
Business, Industry, 
and Management; 
Univ. of Baltimore 


Daniel S. Steelman—married with foy 
children—graduated in 1959 from LaSal; 
College-Evening Division and already 
head of the purchasing department, Tek. 
Dynamics, Inc., subsidiary of Bausch ani 
Lomb, Philadelphia. 


Joseph Gilman, with two children, foun 
time to serve in many chapter offices in. 
cluding the presidency, and graduated al; 
in 1959 from LaSalle College - Evenin; 
Division. He was elected as a director « 
the Philadelphia Senior Chapter of S.A.M 
during his first year after graduation an 
now is the director of purchasing ani 
materials control for the Fogel Refrige. 
ation Co., Philadelphia. 


J. Alan Ofner, Antioch College, ‘4% 
has this to say about his S.A.M. expe 
riences. “The S.A.M. Student Chapter pa: 
ticipation at Antioch College was on 
helpful element of management educ:- 
tion and orientation, mostly through : 
better understanding of the S.A.M. pro: 
gram and management philosophy and 
sociation with Senior Chapters. This asso: 
ciation not only helped during the colleg 
days but also provided an introduction (0 
a fruitful relationship with the S.A.M. ir 
the years that followed.” 


RECOGNITION—Prof. Harold Fischer pre 
sents a Chapter Performance Award, 195°. 
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Study Finds Good Student A 


Good Worker & Vice Versa 


Extra-curricular effort is good for study— 
or else the Same motivation that makes a 
student willing to participate in campus ac- 
tivities also yields good marks—according 
toa study recently completed by a group of 
sudent members of S.A.M. under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Thomas R. O'Donovan of the 
University of Detroit, faculty advisor of the 
§,A.M. student chapter. 

Based upon answers from 242 students 
majoring in business— and the academic 
grades of these same students — this study 
confirmed the view widely held by company 
recruiters. that the student’s extra-curricular 
activities are important to his development. 
Even beyond that, astonishingly, the study 
showed that the more campus organizations 
a student belonged to, the higher his grade 
point average tended to be. Also, being an 
officer Was associated with good scholastic 
performance. 

However, this may not apply to fraternity 
membership as an extra-curricular interest. 
“Among the high scholarship group,” the re- 
port notes, “the percentage of students who 
were not fraternity members was twice as 
high as the percentage of those who were 
fraternity members”. As might be expected 
from previous surveys, good students in high 
school stood high in college. 

Cheering to managers, but perhaps un- 
welcome to students, was another finding: 
“Of those students in the high grade group, 
there were almost twice as many who 
studied four or more hours per day as those 
who studied two or less hours per day. De- 
voting One’s time to the books tends to pay 
off for those students seeking academic 
achievement.” 

Beyond these clear findings, the study 
yielded some unclear and confusing results. 
Thus, like most good research, it raises more 
questions than it answers. The results are 
expected to be published by the university 


} orin an educational journal. For any S.A.M. 


student chapter seeking a subject for study 
—and for senior S.A.M. members cooperat- 
ing with student chapters—the detail of these 
findings should be of interest. 


Learning by Doing 


(from p. 25) 


by the increasing participation of top edu- 
cation officials—college presidents, vice pres- 
idents, and deans. 


leadership and the Future 

In her message to the members of the 
University Chapters of S.A.M., the interna- 
tionally famous engineer, Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, said, 

_“We need the challenge of your ques- 
tions, the inspiration of your enthusiasm, 
the assurance that you plan to be life- 
long members of S.A.M.—willing to help, 
glad to be of use, ready to welcome the 
new student members, as you transfer 
“up the line”. We look to your leadership 
In the years to come!” 


The members of the University Chapters 
of S.A.M. are giving evidence that they have 


taken this challenge seriously. 
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University Division ‘Passes in Review’ 


(from p. 13) 

or helped us apply a new product or method in a better way to keep pace 
with the ever-changing needs of business. Thereby, the progress of Rem- 
ington Rand is closely allied to management men who have been willing 
to devote time and effort to help us provide a better service to all business. 
Many of these men have come to the management level via the development 
work carried on by the University Division — men who have left the 
campus with a better understanding of business and who have learned to 
put into practice some of the principles gleaned from textbooks. 


Talent Reservoir 

Second, the undergraduates and post-graduates in the University Divi- 
sion form a wonderful pool of younger talent from which to recruit strong 
and capable future managers. It is not unlike a farm club in baseball. 
Here are a host of young men preparing for careers in business who hope 
to “make the big leagues” some day. 

The advanced management education and development received is like 
being coached by an old pro. When a man knows how to “hit away” or 
“bunt” and the why behind it, he becomes a greater potential for a re- 
sponsible management job. As in the “minors”, he gains confidence, is 
encouraged to know that reputable companies are supporting his develop- 
ment and that business has an interest in him. New and capable manage- 
ment people are always being sought after by ourselves and many other 
progressive business firms. So, as the “minor leagues” provide new faces 
for the “big leagues”, the S.A.M. University Division provides a reliable 
and convenient source for new talents so regularly needed in modern day 
business. 

The Remington Rand Awards are an indication of our tangible interest 
in management education and development. We like people who think 
creatively and believe the student exposed to a close relationship with 
men in business in a student chapter is certain to become a more creative 
thinker. At the same time, he will leave the campus with something not 
inherent in a degree —a better understanding of the problems of busi- 
ness and an appreciation of the free enterprise system rather than distorted 
views of either. His leadership will be enhanced, his motivation strong, 
and he will be able to put into practice many of the principles he has learned 
from textbooks. 

Our people would much rather appraise a student from any one of the 
190 student chapters of S.A.M. for business responsibilities than the 
student with all the book learning in the world but who has not had the 
practical development gained by “rubbing elbows with the old pros”. 


Annual Clerical Salary Survey Takes in 9,000 Firms, 


Covers Pertinent Data on 23 Jobs So Categorized 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation recently announced the publication 
of the Association’s Annual Clerical Salary 
Survey. The 40-page document is a com- 
pilation of work provided by more than 
9,000 companies located in 147 different 
cities throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and covers specific as well as corollary 
information on 23 clerical jobs and more 
than 600,000 clerical employees. 

Although there has been considerable talk 
of a shorter work week, the survey indi- 


cates that the majority of companies in the 
United States (69 per cent) maintain a 
40-hour basic workweek for clerical em- 
ployees. The reverse is true, however, in 
Canada where 79 per cent of the companies 
reporting indicate clerical employees work 
less than 40 hours. 

A limited supply of the survey is made 
available to non-members at $30 per copy. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing the association’s world headquarters 
at 1927 Old York Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Local Management, 
Technology Need Higher 
Learning Proximity 

An S.AM. Brief 


Addressing the Long Island Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment at a recent Industry-Education Night, 
Preston R. Bassett, former president of 
Sperry Gyroscope, challenged approximately 
100 Long Island, N. Y., industrial leaders to 
give forceful and direct backing to the ex- 
pansion of institutions of higher learning on 
Long Island. 


“If this does not happen soon, Long Is- 
land’s rapidly expanding industry will stag- 
nate because it will not be able to get the 
top technical talent it needs for its research, 
development, and manufacturing activities,” 
Bassett said. [Throughout the U.S., similarly 
expanding areas of industrial development 
have local versions of this same problem. 
—Ed.| 


“Long Island today ranks fifth in the U.S. 
in light industrial capacity. It has a wealth 
of natural resources, some of the finest 
recreational areas in the U.S., but as yet, 
does not have the educational institutions 
for study on the master and doctorate levels.” 


Letters... 


To the Editor: 


. . . Although I'm still working full time 
with NOMA, I have also cultivated a secon- 
dary interest in “ADAPSO.” 


ADAPSO is about to issue a.Directory of 
Data Processing Service Centers. There are 
about 175 company names listed covering 
Canada and the United States. 


If ADAPSO would make them available, 
without charge, to S.A.M., would S.A.M. 
like to have them, and would S.A.M. make 
distribution to its members as a member 
service? ... 

W. H. Evans, 
Executive Vice President 
Association of Data-Processing Service Or- 
ganizations, 1000 Highland Ave., Abing- 
ton, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


It occurs to me that the members of the 
Society for Advancement of Management 
might be interested in what we are doing. 
Here is one item: a reprinting of “Congres- 
sional Committees: What Part Do They Play 
in the Legislative Process?” in our GRASS 
ROOTS GUIDES series. It includes a direc- 
tory of the Committees, of their chairmen 
and ranking members, and a roster of Con- 
gress itself, updated to include changes 
through July 1. 


. . . We have received and increasingly 
are receiving substantial orders from such 
companies as Columbia Gas System, Ethyl 
Corporation, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Union 
Carbide, Western Electric, and others .. . 

Most sincerely, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
President 
Center for Information on America 
Washington, Conn. 


A Twist —— 


Graduate Student Employment Svc. Turns Afield to Ferre 
Out Small-, Medium-Sized-Business Employers Across U.S 


In June 1960, David L. McElroy gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Business School. 
Today he is Hotel Corporation of America’s 
youngest general manager, in charge of the 
new Charter House Motor Hotel in Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

Mr. McElroy, like more than 60 of his 
fellow Harvard Business School graduates 
in the past two years, got his job through 
the student-initiated Small Business Program. 

The program puts a reverse twist on per- 
sonnel recruiting. Instead of waiting on the 
campus for the right boss to come along, 
student representatives are sent all over the 
nation to recruit employers. 


This year, more than 200 of the 1961 
class have joined the third annual program. 

The men prefer the opportunities for per- 
sonal growth in small and medium-sized 
businesses to the security of the large cor- 
porations. 


Frequency of Management Team Contact 


The program does not narrowly limit it- 
self to small business. “‘We are interested 
in companies in which any member of man- 
agement will come into frequent contact 
with the entire management team,” says 
Robin Farkas, New York area representa- 
tive. “We also want to be able to derive a 
sense of participation in the over-all com- 
pany operations.” 

In December and January, elected repre- 
sentatives of groups of approximately 30 stu- 
dents interested in various areas of the coun- 
try will travel to these areas and will contact 
business clubs, bankers, chambers of com- 
merce, Harvard Alumni Clubs, and small 
businesses directly. 

The expenses of this student endeavor are 
defrayed by a contribution of $25 by each 
interested student, with additional funds 
being supplied by the Harvard Business 
School. 

This year, five groups will send a repre- 
sentative to the major industrial cities in 
their areas. The representatives will explain 
the program and its purpose, and will dis- 
tribute folders containing the resumes of the 
group members, which will be available to 
businessmen who are interested in jobs in 
their locality. 

Because of the outstanding response to 
the program in three areas last year, it is 
considered unnecessary to send a personal 
representative again this year. Therefore, 
these areas will be canvassed completely by 
mail. 


Grads’ Interest Relayed to Smaller Business 


“In the past, many businessmen in small 
and medium size businesses were not aware 
of the desire of these graduating students 
to locate with their firms,” says John R. 
Sevier, San Francisco representative. “The 
program is serving the function of being a 
service to businesses as well as students, by 
acting as a medium of communication.” 

The Graduate School is helping to sup- 
port the program. DeFred Folts, director of 


placements, together with faculty member, 
have been helpful in offering guidance an 
assistance to the student program. 

Denis H. Burns, representative to th 
Southwest, listed three basic advantages thy 
Small Business Program participants 2; 
seeking: 1) perform functions at an ear) 
date which would have a direct effect 9; 
the over-all operation of the business, ? 
be a member of a small management team 
and 3) be in a position in early years 
make the broad policy decisions towar 
which a vast majority of the Harvard Bus. 
ness School courses are directed. 


Advance to Responsibility 

“I believe,” says Burns, “these companie 
will more easily recognize and reward fr. 
sults produced, will offer more rapid pro. 
gression to positions of responsibility, ani 
will provide a close working relationship 
with members of top management.” . 

“Business school students enter the ma. 
ter’s program from many diverse under. 
graduate backgrounds: engineering, liber: 
arts and science to name a few,” Warrer 
Keegen, co-chairman of the program states 
“Since the graduate training is designed t 
inspire and promote the qualities of initia 
tive, creative thinking, sound judgment, ani 
leadership, many men are attracted t 
smaller businesses.” 


Employe Cognizance of Economic 
Facts of Life Deemed Essential 


An S.A.M. Brief 
A forthright attack on industry for in- 
adequately using modern public relations to 
tell employees the economic facts of life 


was made in a recent talk by E. J. Hanley. t 


President of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Speaking before the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management at Duquesne Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh, he charged that busines 
“has not marshalled all the forces of com- 
munication” at its command. He was em: 
phatic in stating his belief that “the average 
workingman in American industry has littl 
understanding of the fundamental mutuality 
of interest between himself and his com: 
pany” and he described as “the mission” of 
management the task of restoring vitalit) 
and purpose to the free enterprise system. 
In calling on management to “see the chal: 
lenge” and also “interpret the opportunity’, 
the steel executive was in essence urgin 
recognition of the importance of employ 
communication in developing understanding 
and support of business as well as co-operé 
tion with it. 


CLASSIFIED 


Positions Available 


“NER” describes hundreds of $7,000-$35,000 Exect 
tive job openings monthly. Write for free cop! 
National Employment Reports, 105 W. Adams 
830-N, Chicago 3. 
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two S..A.M. Conferences 


Profit-Erosion Cost Oozing 
To Be Scrutinized—Chicago 


What t» do about the steady erosion of 
softs by constantly rising costs is the focus 
gf the Midwest National Management 
Conference conducted by the Society for 
Advancersent of Management at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Fri., Oct. 6. 

Talks and technique-oriented workshops 
will be directed to the theme, “How to 
Improve the Technologies of Managing for 
Profit.” The one-day conference is under the 
pint auspices of S.A.M. International Head- 
quarters and its Chicago Chapter. 

Luncheon speaker will be Joseph B. 
lanterman, president of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago. Robert B. Curry, S.A.M. 
international president and vice president — 
goup executive Remington Rand Div., 
Sperry-Rand Corp., will preside at this meet- 
ing. 

Sidney N. Shure, president of Shure Bros., 
Inc, Evanston, Ill., will be presented with 
the Professional Management Citation on 
behalf of the Chicago Chapter. 

The International S.A.M. Taylor Key and 
Human Relations Awards had yet to be 
announced at AM press time. 


Newsome to Deliver Keynote 


James E. Newsome, S.A.M. chairman of 
the board and production manager of John- 
son & Johnson, Chicago, will be introduced 
as keynote speaker by Mario J. Sansone, 
president of the Chicago Chapter. 

Morning session speakers and their topics 
include Milton M. Stone, senior staff mem- 
ber, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
“Controls Through Management Information 
Systems”; Alfonso J. Piacquad, manager- 
industrial engineering and financial services 
dept., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wright Aero- 
nautical Div., Wood Ridge, N. J. 

Afternoon meetings will feature the topics 
“Wage Incentives Where Are They 
Headed” and “Computerized Control of 
Quality,” with speakers, Robert S. Rice, man- 
aging editor, Factory Magazine, and James 
R. Wilson, consultant supervisor, operations 
research group, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co.; respectively. 


txclusive Workshops 


Henry J. Arends, S.A.M. international vice 
president and merchandising operations 
superintendent, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, will 
be afternoon chairman. 

Concurrent workshops, coincident with the 
afternoon workshops and limited to 50 per- 
‘ons each, consist of “Where to Find Profit 
Leaks,” Phil Carroll, former S.A.M. chair- 
man of the board and professional engineer 
out of Maplewood, N.J.; and “Work 
Sampling,” Kenneth W. Allway, senior engi- 
ner, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
lady, 

Presiding, respectively, over these two 
*ssions will be Richard J. Hickey, engineer- 
Ng supervisor, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago; 
and Bertram A. Colbert, director of manage- 
ment services, Price Waterhouse Service, 
Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 1961 


‘Leadership Development' Via 
Group Interaction Technique 


For the third successive year, the Society 
for Advancement of Management, in co- 
operation with the Indianapolis S.A.M. 
Chapter, will present the five-day Manage- 
ment Leadership Development Conference 
entitled “Sensitivity and Action in Manage- 
ment”. The conference, especially designed 
for the elucidation of managers, will be held 
at the Morris Inn on the campus of Notre 
Dame University, October 22-27, 1961. 


Conference leadership will consist of Dr. 
Richard W. Wallen, director, management 
training division, Personnel Research and 
Development Corp., Cleveland, O.; and 
Richard H. Small, Meridian Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Indianapolis. 


Success of the management development 
conference is evidenced by the number of 
past presentations: twice in Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Asheville, and Indianapolis, and 
once in Cincinnati. Management leaders 
have termed it thorough-going and on the 
highest plane of leadership training. It 
teaches, through group participation, the 
fundamentals of productive group function- 
ing, effective leadership, practical human re- 
lations, and the technique of training group 
members in leadership skills. 


Aim: Enhanced Awareness 


It is designed to help managers 1) develop 
sensitivity in observing and interpreting the 
motives and feelings of subordinates, peers, 
and superiors 2) learn to act, guided by 
improved observations 3) evaluate the im- 
pact of their actions upon others and 4) im- 
prove communication among all echelons. 

Several hundred managers have come out 
of previous S.A.M. conferences praising its 
methods, content, faculty, and facilities. Par- 
ticipants work in small groups under expe- 
rienced directors, a substantial number of 
whom have been called stimulating. 

Those eligible to attend include managers, 
preferably above the first line of supervisors 
—either staff or line—in production, sales, 
finance, engineering, personnel, and labor 
relations from business, industry, or govern- 
ment. 

Course enrollment is limited, and appli- 
cations are accepted on a first-come-first- 
served basis. Prospective registrants should 
contact William P. Layton, chapter service 
director, S.A.M. Headquarters, 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., (CHelsea 
2-3505), immediately for further informa- 
tion. 

The price of the course is $200 plus room 
and meals. 


Key Persons’ Registration 


Key management personnel intending to 
register (blanks on AM back cover) are urged 
to do so as far in advance of the conference 
as possible — in any event, no later than 
Oct. 2. For further information, write or 
phone Wm. P. Layton, conference director, 
S.A.M., 74 — Sth Ave., New York 11, 
CHelsea 2-3505; or Donald E. Ramlow, 
associate director, at A. T. Kearney & Co., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3; STate 2-2868. 


V-List For 


Future Events 


Oct. 3-6, 1961 


Oct. 5-6, 1961 


C] Oct. 6, 1961 


[] Oct. 9-11, 1961 


Oct. 9-11, 1961 


Oct. 10-12, 1961 


[] Oct. 19-20, 1961 


Oct. 22-25, 1961 


[] Oct. 22-27, 1961 


[] Oct. 25-27, 1961 


[] Nov. 3-18, 1961 


Nov. 8-11, 1961 


[] Nov. 16-17, 1961 


[] Dec. 2-5, 1961 


Dec. 12-14, 1961 


0) Feb. 12, 1962 


9th Annual Human 
Engineering Institute, 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Workshop for Research and 
Development Administrators, 
University of Wisconsin 5 
campus, Madison 


Midwest Natl., Mgmt. 
Conference: ‘‘How to Improve 
the Technologies of Managing 
for Profit,’ Palmer House, 
Chicago 


Communications Conference, 
Natl. Ofc. Mgmt. Assn., 
Philadelphia 


International Systems Meeting, 
Systems and Procedures 
Association, Cleveland 


American Standards 
Association's 12th National 
Conference on Standards, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Seminar, Managing Conflict in 
Organizations, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


National Paper Trade 
Association's Semi-Annual 
convention, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago 


Management Leadership 
Development Conference, 
$.A.M. Indianapolis Chapter, 
Notre Dame University, 
South Bend 


National Management 
Association's 1961 annual 
convention, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago 


Third Annual Venture in 
Executive Development, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Graduate School 


TIMS and Operations Research 
Society of America; joint 
meeting, San Francisco 


Seminar, Mental Health and 

the Work Environment, 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Visual Communications 
Congress, Jointly sponsored by 
the Society of Reproduction 
Engineers, the American 
Institute for Design and 
Drafting, and the American 
Records Management 
Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles 


1961 Eastern Joint Computer 
Conference, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


First Indo-Pacific Management 
Conference, Manila 
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ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE (COMPETITION) 
NOVEMBER 3-4, 1949 


Any 5 of the 
S.A.M. CONFERENCE 


Proceedings 
listed below are NOW AVAILABLE 


Increasing Productivity 
Why Neglect Incentives 


Management Looks at the Break-Even Point 


A Fair Day's Work 
Better Quality is a Tool for Competition 


Sound Human Relations—Only Way to Be Competitive 


H. E. Blank, Jr. 

Phil Carroll 

Fred V. Gardner 
Dennett F. Howe 
Dr. Joseph M. Juran 
J. Ward Keener 


Predetermined Time Standards in 
Fabrication and Assembly 


Freedom Within Enterprise 
Auditing of Wage Incentive Plans 


at $3.50 for the set of 5 
Formerly priced at $3.50 to $10.00 per copy 

Private Enterprise at Niagara Falls Earle J. Machold 
Measurement of Maintenance Labor John S. Sayre 
Measurement of Office Operations J. Henry Parke: 
Predetermined Time Standards in the Needle Trades Lea Terrun 


Helmut C. Geppinge: 
The Honorable James C. Worthy 


D. F. How 
Garland C. Martir 


Revitalizing Sales in a Competitive Market 
Decreasing Costs by Increasing Unit Sales 


How Work Simplification Helped Improve 
Our Human Relations Program 


Eugene B. Mapel 
Dr. Herman C. Nolen 


Raymond P. Norton 
Materials Handling: An Important Tool 
of Cost Reduction 


Managers and Cost Control 

Organizing for Competition 

Why More Industrial Engineers Don't 
Get Into Top Management 


Otto G. Schwenk 
Harold F. Smiddy 
Claude V. Swank 


Bruce H. Wallace 


2— 6th ANNUAL TIME STUDY & METHODS CONFERENCE 


How to Organize and Operate an 
Industrial Engineering Department 
How to Meet the Industrial Engineering 

Manpower Shortage 


W. Gilbert Brooks 


P. Kay Schwartz 

H. B. Maynard 

Phil Carroll 

Ralph Kirwin 

Samuel M. Dix 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton 
George Dlesk 

Dale Jones 

Paul J. MacCutcheon 
J. F. Biggane 

Robert T. Charlton 
Ralph Presgrave 
Collier A. Elliott 


Selling Industrial Engineering 

How to Chart Time Study Data 

Improving Methods Through M.T.M. 
Improving the Time Study Rating Process 
Productivity—The Key to National Security 
Incentives for Indirect Labor 

Measuring Multiple Machine Interference 
Tailoring the Incentive Plan 

Time Study Training for Supervision 
Layout Planning With 3 Dimensional Models 
Measurement—A Tool for Management 
Simplifying the Product Design 


3— CREATIVE TIME STUDY AND METHODS CONFERENCE 
APRIL 29-30, 1954 


The Selection of Industrial Engineering Personnel 
Training of Industrial Engineering Personnel Nicholas L. A. Martucci 
Tomorrow's Materials Handling Methods (Part |) Matthew J. Murphy 
Factors in Today's Materials Handling Methods (Part II) Robert S. Rice 
Materials Handling: The 1960 Picture (Part III) Carroll W. Boyce 
Standard Performance Time for Fork Trucks Oswald S. Carliss 
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Charles A. Thomas 


Cost Reduction Including Wage Incentive Plans 
Robert T. Collin: 
Mel Hur’ 

W. L. McGrath 
Robert E. Pomeran: 


Automation: Advances in Automatic Production 
Advances in Statistical Controls 

Domestic Legislation via International Treaties 
Productivity Without Wage Incentives 
Productivity With Wage Incentives Robert Jones 
The Industrial Engineer and Labor Contract Clauses G. Jay Anyor 
Creative Arbitration The Reverend Dennis J. Comey, SJ. 


4— 7th ANNUAL PRODUCTIVITY AND 
COST CONTROL CONFERENCE 
FEBRUARY 1955 


The Wage Incentive Program Burden or Benefit 
Waste Control How Much or How Little 


The Supervisor and the Union Steward 
Opposition or Team Work 


R. O. Hohagen 
Prof. J. Williamson 


Wm. L. Rafsky 


Getting Your Maintenance Monies Worth L. M. Million 
Decision Making Is I+ Fact or Fiction L. J. Jacobson 
Grievances An Index of Labor Relations S. H. Unterberger 
Statistical Planning Shortcut to Overall Economy F. J. Dunleavy 
Line and Staff Friends or Foe 1. K. Kessler 
Selling Projects To Management C. A. Thomas 
Preventive Maintenance Is It a Myth F. O. Ziegler 


Solomon Barkin 


G. B. Raisner 


Quality Control Techniques Aids to Incentive Programs 
Budget Variance the Missing Link 


5 — MEASUREMENT OF MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955 


What Is the Job of Measurement? 

A Logical Analysis of the Measurement 
Problem in the Social Sciences 

Outlook for Our Dollar Yardstick 


Measurement of the Effectiveness of the 
Distribution Function 


Harold F. Smiddy 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
Raymond Rodgers 


Al N. Seares 
Measuring the Effectiveness of Production Management _—_ Palmer Hager 
Public Relations as a Management Function Its 


Qualitative and Quantitative Evaluation 


Millard C. Faught 
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come Inti ngibles in Management C. A. Ohmann Designing a Data Processing System for Sales Forecasting 

iadustrial Continuum and the Nature of Man Erwin H. Schell and Inventory Control for a Specific Business Walter L. Murdock 
veosurinc. the Effectiveness of Research Utilizing Operations Research to Design the Information 

‘and Development Kenneth H. Klipstein and Decision Subsystems of an Enterprise Melvin E. Salveson 
veosurinc the Effectiveness of the Blending Operations Research and Electronic Data 

Cinance Department W. Benton Harrison Processing into a Comprehensive Program Elmer C. Kubie 
veasurer'ents Being Developed by the Panel Discussion The Operations Research Approach 

Top Monagement Function Mark de Ferranti 

Competit' ve Coexistence John Scott 

rinciples for Measuring the Employe 9 — 12th ANNUAL S.A.M.—ASME MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
Relations Function Samuel L. H. Burk CONFERENCE 


APRIL 25-26, 1957 


"Management Meets Competition" 


11th ANNUAL MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING “MANAGEMENT 


KNOW HOW —U.S.A."" CONFERENCE Applications of Operating Research in Smaller Industrial R. Pat Crouch 
APRIL 26-27, 1956 Advancements in Work Sampling Ralph M. Barnes 
; Measurement of Indirect Work by Work Sampling John V. Valenteen 
‘inciples of Operations Research Herbert H. Jacobs Management Preparing to Meet Atomic Competition Denton Massey 
Making Use of Operations Research Morley G. Melden Large Plant Wage Incentive Coverage L. C. Shinn 
Complete Incentives Coverage in Small Plant Richard A. Mo 
Statistical Quality Control Applications 
Relationship of Plant Layout to Material Handling James M. Apple Sint the Seukdt Pinat Allan B. Fredhold, Jr: 
factors Influencing Equipment Selection Charles S. Schroeder The New Total Quality Control Dr. A. V. Feigenbaum 
Maintenance Performance Controls Oliver S. York Plants Layout and Space Control in 
Universal Maintenance Standards Charles F. Stephenson Materials Handling Engineering H. S. Christensen 
Macholif information Flow Analysis Adrian McDonough = Taking Stock of Integrated Data Processing Richard F. Neuschel 
3. Sayre Auto-Measurement-Mechanizing Time Study Charles W. Lake, Jr. Commodity Classification Fundamental to IDP C. B. Hoffman 
y Parke Physiological Techniques in Work Measurement Lucien Brouha M.D.,D.Sc. Management Meets Competition Through Engineering Arthur M. Perrin 
Terruniff Applied Automation—A Case History Damon Van Ut Human Motivation for Cost Reduction and Methods Jerome Barnum 
Applied Automation at the Plymouth Engine Plant Carl J. Demrick = Effective Control the Industrial Engineering Function Richard A. Forberg 
PPInge'E Cost Reduction Through Scheduling Alexander Proudfoot The Opportunity Ahead for Industrial Engineering William W. Beardslee 
Worthy ACostmatics Program for Competitive Management Ernest Schleusener Organized Cost Reduction A. T. Waad 
*. Howe Quality Control Through Instrumentation Clifford W. Kennedy 
Marti and Figures for Better Decisions Richard Muther 
Collins 
Hurn' 
(cGrath 


7 — ANNUAL FALL PROGRESS IN MEASUREMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
+ Jone OCTOBER, 1956 


Also available and included in this offer are the following proceed- 


Anyor 
ings, whose contents are not listed due to lack of space: (10) 1956 
ey, Si. Management Theodore N. Beckman MATERIAL HANDLING CONFERENCE; (11) 1958 ANNUAL MAN- 
AGEMENT ENBINEERING CONFERENCE; (12) 1958 OPERATIONS 
*rofit Performance Measurement of Division Managers Joel Dean pesEARCH CONFERENCE. 
Marketing Research Behind the Ford of the Future R. J. Eggert 
Work Sampling as a Measure of 
Manufacturing Management Wallace J. Richardson 
, Management of the Accounting and Finance Functions 1. Wayne Keller ORDER FORM 
onagen f Measuring the Market Function What It Takes 
liamsonf to Be a Top Sales Manager John M. Fox Please send _____ sets (5 copies) of Proceedings numbered | __ 
Measuring Management's Reputation per set 
Rafsty fin the Community Dr. Claude Robinson 3 4 5 9 12 
Million Measurement of Management Allan D. Marshall 
cobson | Measuring the Effectiveness of Executives John B. Joynt Check enclosed in the amount of $ 
rberget {| Measurement of Management in Business as a Whole Richard Sanzo Mail ¢ 
ynleavy f A Look Ahead at Measurements of Areas of aah! 
Barkin 8 — ANNUAL OPERATIONS RESEARCH CONFERENCE ae 
The Fundamentals of Operations Research Russell a Ackoff COMPANY POSITION 
ne Natural History of the Boffin Matching 
ne Decision Maker Roger R. Crane | 
arsfeld Decision the Role of a Staff in Decision Making Jack W. Dunlap 
odgers 4ecutive Responsibility for Decision Making Lowell H. Hattery Clip This Coupon and Mail to: 
budgeting, Forecasting and Economic Planning David Bendel Hertz Soci — : 
Seares Analysis and Discussion of the Presentation Gufford H. Symonds ociety for ween a 
Hager | “cnagement in the Electronic Age Frank F. Middleswart 74 Fifth Avenue « New York 11, N. Y. 
"eparatory Work and Analysis in Arriving at 
Faught Design of Data Systems Harry H. Goode 
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anagers 


will want to attend... 


The Midwest National Management Conference 


Friday, October 6, 1961 The Palmer House, Chicagg 
Presented by 
The Society for Advancement of Management S 
What is More Important than Profit? 


Mail this Registration Form today! 
MIDWEST NATIONAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 6, 1961 


(Please use separate registration form for each registrant. Additional forms 
will be furnished on request) Registrations for Workshops will be accepted 
in the order in which they are received — only 50 registrants for each work- 
shop. Full conference registrations will cover all sessions, including luncheon 
and cocktail reception. 


Hear Outstanding Speakers Discuss 


“How to Improve the Techniques of 
Managing for Profit” 


> 


Please be sure to check appropriate spaces. Amount enclosed $..............00:000000 


S.A.M. MEMBERS NON-MEMBERS 
Full Conference $35.00 $45.00 


Luncheon ticket only $8.00 L] $10.00 
Fish Meat 


(1) Student registration without meals $5.00 

Workshops limited to 50 each — Registrations must be made in advance. 
() WHERE TO FIND PROFIT LEAKS () WORK SAMPLING 

Checks should be made payable to the Society for Advancement of Manage- 


ment and mailed to Conference Director, S.A.M., 74 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Hotel reservations must be made directly with the Palmer House, Chicago 90, 
Illinois, indicating S.A.M. Conference. 


The $10.00 diff i istration fee f - be be applied . . . 
pe aod - ee - registration fee for non-members may be applied to Key people will benefit by attending this 


and Attend Important Workshops on 


1. Where to find Profit Leaks—Phil Carroll : 
2. Work Sampling—Kenneth W. Allway 
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